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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor wiil be giad to consider any AISS., photographs, or sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes jor return af unsuitable. In case of loss or inrury he cannot hold 
himself vestonsible for MSS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lirr can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and WSS. 

The charge jor small Aavertisements of Tvoperty for Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., 7 §5. for 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each additional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


THE GORDON .. | 
. BENNETT RACE. 


E confess to have a considerable amount of sympathy 
with the ‘humble petition ” which the Automobile 
Club of Great Britain are presenting to the House 
of Commons. It is what a well-known character 
in fiction would call ‘‘aggerawatin’”’ for them to 
be prohibited from holding their great race in this country. The 
Gordon Bennett Cup became an object of competition in 1899, 
when we were far behind our Continental rivals in the manu- 
facture and management of motor-cars. In 1900 and igo! the 
race was run in France, and won by the representatives of that 
country, and it was a very great triumph for England when, ir 
1g02, our countryman won a race that extended into France, 
Switzerland, and Austria. The cup is now in the possession of 
the Automobile Club of Great Britain and Ireland, and under 
the rules governing the competition, the race for 1903 should be 
held in the United Kingdom, or, failing the necessary arrange- 
ments here, in France. But our automobilists will have 
reasonable and serious grounds for dissatisfaction if they are 
obliged to carry the cup, which they have won so splendidly, 
over to the Continent to meet the challengers. The only and 
proper course is for the latter to come to this country; but as 
the law stands, road-racing is not legal. We are not at present 
arguing that it should be made so; nor is there any desire, as far 
as we know, on the part of members of the Automobile Club to 
secure licence for motor-cars to race whenever they like up and 
down our highways. This would be quite intolerable. We 
could not even permit bicycles to turn the highways indis- 
criminately into a racing-track; and, in seeking permission to 
hold this particular competition in Ireland, there is no desire 
whatever to agitate against the law that prohibits road-racing. 
3ut it would be absurd to argue that there is danger in the 
holding of one particular race, especially in the thinly-populated 
districts of rural Ireland. The arrangements could all be 
made beforehand, and the line of country chosen where other 
traffic would not be interfered with to any appreciable degree. 
Indeed, it is with no feeling of satisfaction that we state that 
many a mile of the English high road has scarcely any traffic at 
all at the present moment. 
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Were it only a matter of racing, we do not know that the 
petition would deserve the support it is receiving; but there are 
material interests of a most important kind lying behind it. The 
manufacture of motor-cars is becoming year by year one 
of the important English industries. At the present moment 
the manufacturers are so full of orders that it scarcely ever 
happens that they have a motor-car in their yards. They are 
booked up for a long time in advance. ‘This is a most healthy 
condition of trade; but if it were to continue for any length of 
time, it would, of course, lead toa multiplication of manufacturers, 
because it stands to reason that the more business there is to be 
done, the more men will be induced to come into it. The part 
of Government is to nourish a growing industry like that, not 
only for the sake of those engaged in it, but also on account of 
the benefit which the country at large will receive. Motor-cars 
are generally admitted to be as yet at the very beginning of their 
development. ‘The probabilities are that in the course of a few 
years vast improvements will be effected, and the machines made 
available for many useful purposes which they do not at present 
serve. We may, for instance, take the agricultural question. 
Undoubtedly, both as regards the working of the farm and the 
transport of farm produce the motor-car is an immensely powerful 
factor. Probably the day is not far distant when all the machinery 
about a farm-place will be driven by the help of a motor, and 
in time we may expect that goods will be sent to market 
by the same agency. Nor will the use of this vehicle be in any 
way confined to agriculture. All that is at present done by light 
railways and tramlines will probably be accomplished in the 
future by means of motor-cars. It is the same with the haulage 
of towns. No one can foreteli the future which belongs to this 
invention. Unlimited possibilities seem to lie before it, and it 
is extremely likely that people looking back twenty or thirty 
years after this will be surprised at our slowness in taking the 
whole question up. 

Now, what is the duty of Government in regard to a matter 
of this kind? Abroad, there would be no doubt whatever. If 
you take any Government of Europe, it will be found that their 
conception of what they owe to the people is that any growing 
industry should as far as possible be fostered and helped; but 
about the English Government there has always been a certain 
aloofness from business, as though it were no part of their duty 
to attend to the material interest of the people. A sort of theory 
has been held that the duty of a Government is ended when they 
have vindicated the legal rights of subjects and attended to their 
education. But this has not been found sufficient abroad. Our 
Australian colonists, for instance, take a direct and lively interest 
in the actual work done. When agricultural produce is exported 
to this country, the grading and packing are performed under the 
superintendence of the Government, and some of the goods arrive 
here actually with an official guarantee of their genuineness. 
The object of doing this is, of course, to further and help in a 
practical manner the trade of the colonies. Long ago it was 
not thought necessary for a Government to interfere in this 
manner, but things have changed very much within the last two 
or three generations; and when all the other Governments of 
the world are fostering trade in every possible direction, that of 
Great Britain can no longer afford to stand aside and look on 
indifferently at what is being done. In the case before us the 
Government are really asked todo very little. Noone’s interests 
would be touched in the slightest degree by the granting of 
facilities to hold this race on an Irish road. We doubt very 
much if half-a-dozen people would be put to the slightest incon- 
venience. On the other hand, the advantages are obvious and 
many. It is the manifest duty of all who have the welfare of 
the Empire at heart to help English trade in every possible way, 
and we can scarcely imagine that so good an opportunity will be 
missed. Not every day does the Government have a chance at 
one and the same time of helping onward a most useful invention 
and of encouraging a new and growing trade. If we look back 
to the past we shall find many and many an occasion when the 
great men of the day were blind to the most important of 
the work that was done under their eyes; and though it be said 
that the Ethiopian doth not change his colour nor the leopard his 
spots, it is surely not unreasonable to expect that. the experience 
of the ages will make itself felt in a more vigilant outlook and a 
desire to do what can be done towards helping anything that is 
new and usetul. 


— 


Our Portrait Illustrations. 


ADY MURIEL BEATRICE GORDON-LENNOX, the 
daughter of the Earl of March, eldest son of the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon, is the subject of our frontis- 

piece. Lord March married first Amy Mary, daughter of the 
late Percy Ricards, Esq., of Bramley Park, and secondly, in 
1882, Isabel Sophie, daughter of William George Craven, Esq. 
Lady Muriel is the eldest daughter of the second marriage. 
On page 239 is a picture of the children of Major Salmon. 
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OTHING can be more gratifying to his subjects 
than the evidence afforded by his ceaseless activity 
that the King’s health is thoroughly re-established. 

l Indeed, the only danger is that he may try to do too 
much. On Monday he visited Woolwich, where 
Queen Alexandra opened the new nursing department at the 
ilerbert Hospital and the King presented South African medals 
) several soldiers and sailors, and the whole afternoon was spent 
functions and speeches. On Tuesday there was the excitement 
opening Parliament, and in fact scarcely a day passes 
ithout his being engaged in some important State ceremonial 
or another. His mastery of politics is exciting general comment, 
and there are not wanting critics who assert, in contravention of 
\ir. Balfour’s direct denial, that he was more or less responsible 
for the alliance with Germany over Venezuela. We cannot 
believe that that was the case. The Kaiser came here simply 
a friendly guest, and King Edward VII. was too thoroughly 
trained under his mother, the late Queen Victoria, not to know 
ihat it is best to let the Ministers of the Crown bear their 
natural responsibility. 

It seems to be generally thought that the newly-opened 
Session of Parliament will be more lively than some of its 
predecessors. Of course, there is always the chance of its being 
turned into an Irish one. The perennial land question is coming 
up in one of its periodical forms, and the Irish Members seem to 
be inclined to take a strong line upon it. Happily the Venezuela 
business is finished, and English people, who are by nature very 
practical and full of common-sense, are not easily roused about a 
thing that is past and done with. It was not well managed, and 
has not redounded to the credit of the Government, but, on the 
other hand, it will do them no injury. The Army question will 
come up in an irritating way, and will provide subjects for one or 
two debates. The legislation promised includes an Educational 
Bill for London, which is certain to be the cause of much 
controversy, and, indeed, the outlook is one of keen struggle in 
the House of Commons. 





One of the most curious mistakes that ever we have known 
to occur in the telegraphic report of a speech has been corrected 
by Mr. Balfour. At Liverpool one of the most important of his 
declarations was that during the visit of the Kaiser to King 
Edward VII. there was, ‘‘as far as I know—for, after all, I do 
know—no discussion of international relations.” The reporter, 
however, or the telegraphist, put in a negative, and, instead of 
saying ‘I do know,” made him say “I do not know.” This, 
of course, had the effect of making people think that political 
discussion had been going on at Sandringham of which he took 
no cognisance, whereas what he really meant to say was that he 
was 1n a position to know absolutely that nothing of the kind 
had taken place. It makes a very great deal of difference, and 
reduces to ashes a great many of the leading articles that were 
published on the first day of the week. 


An important meeting was held in the Palace Hotel on 
Monday night. It was quite properly described as non-political, 
and the matter under discussion interests all subjects of the 
King, irrespective of party. It is the advisability of creating a 
North Sea Squadron and establishing the Navy on the 
East Coast. Mr. George Meredith put the case forcibly and 
c'early in a letter which he sent to the conference. He says 
with undoubted truth that Germany “seeks to command the 
North Sea,” and all thinking observers must look with concern 
upon Germany’s future designs. The time is past when wars 
arose out of jealousies and quarrels of sovereigns and statesmen. 
The dispute of the future must regard the commercial supremacy 
of the world, and there are but two rivais for it—England and 
Germany. It should be the business of statesmen to keep that 
rivalry bloodless and make it one only of enterprise and energy, 
but at the same time it would be most imprudent to forget that 
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two nations struggling for the same point run a great danger of 
coming to a serious quarrel, and the only way to guard against 
such a calamity is to be prepared for it. 

The Board of Trade report on the condition of employment 
during January, although not altogether satisfactory, does 
not make out such a terrible state of affairs as might be 
inferred from the number of unemployed that has _ been 
perambulating the streets for some time past. The report says 
that the general state of employment during January showed 
little change as compared with December. It was worse than a 
year ago, particularly in regard to ship-building and the iron and 
steel industry ; but in pig iron manufacture, most branches of 
the textile trades, boot and shoe manufacture, and the printing 
trades there was some improvement. The proportion of the 
unemployed of the trades union returns was at the end of 
January 5° per cent., as compared with 5°5 per cent. in 
December, and 4°4 per cent. in January, 1902. This is a 
regrettable state of affairs, because it is always more satisfactory 
to find things improving; but, at the same time, in the midst of 
one of our periodical trade reactions we have some reason for 
thankfulness that the pendulum has not swung still further back 
than is indicated by these figures. 





In remarkable contrast with the spectacle of unemployed 
I-nglishmen perambulating the streets of London is the outcry of 
Mr. Smart, who is the Canadian Deputy Minister of the Interior. 
He has come to England for the purpose of stimulating emigra- 
tion to the Dominion. Last year Canada had about a hundred 
thousand emigrants, and of these only twenty thousand came 
from Great Britain. There is room, Mr. Smart says, for sixty 
million people in Canada, and Englishmen would be preferred 
to men of any other nationality. It is an excellent time to 
make such a request when demonstrations of the unemployed 
are occurring daily. If such as are fit were shipped off to the 
farms of Manitoba that would thin their ranks considerably. If 
a superior class who have capital and love of farming life were 
also induced to settle on the Canadian wheatlands, the places 
that they now occupy would become open to the competition 
of those who are at present out of work. Canada is a most 
desirable place for an emigrant to go to, because trade and 
agriculture are both developing at an enormous rate, and 
promise to reach a degree of prosperity second to that of no 
other country in the world. 

Nothing can be more interesting than the evidence which 
Sir George White gave before the War Commission. The hero 
of Ladysmith had opportunities such as were possessed by no 
one else of understanding the tactics of the Boers. He showed 
that his resolve to hold Ladysmith and its successful accomplish- 
ment completely upset the Boer plan of campaign, and in all 
probability saved Natal from a generalinvasion. His reason for 
keeping the cavalry in the town was because of the great perimeter 
he had to defend. The worst of it was that even our naval artillery 
was outranged by the Boer guns, although it was successful in 
keeping the enemy atadistance. Our adversaries, too, could beat 
us in the matter of moving guns from place to place, and their 
mounted men had a great advantage against the slow movement 
of our infantry. We are not hopeful of much good coming from 
the work of the War Commission ; but if it is successful in 
obtaining more evidence of this kind, the report of its proceed- 
ings will at least be very interesting reading. 

A suggestion in the Zimes of February 12th, over the 
signature of ‘‘ Hugh Munro,” attracts by its novelty and interest. 
It is for the institution of an Arctic garden, with the temperature 
lowered by refrigerating processes, at Kew or elsewhere, where 
we might see the Arctic flora, the willows, and so on, as we now 
are able to see tropical flora in artificially heated houses. It is 
not to be pretended that the Arctic zone, in the cold season, 
gives the glories of tropical flora, but the very novelty would 
interest and attract. 

The floods, accompanied with the great gale, that have 
done so much damage in Scotland, have filled up the salmon 
rivers, so that if fish do not go up, they will have but 
themselves to blame for it, and the prospects of the spring 
angler look bright. A great many of the rivers open in the 
middle of February, and the big spate has come just in the 
nick of time. It is an ill wind that blows nobody good. The 
fear now is rather lest the rivers should not run down sufficiently 
to be fishable, and lest the “‘snow-broth”’ should not clear. 

It must be very disheartening for those who are making so 
many efforts to improve the salmon on that most beautiful river, 
the Wye, to find that the juries will not convict, not only for the 
offence of poaching, but for the graver crime of assault on river- 
watchers in the discharge of their appointed duties. Yet this 
has lately been found to be the case at Presteign in Radnorshire, 
where Mr. Justice Phillimore permitted himself the obitey dictum 
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from the judicial throne that he was much surprised, and that 
the venue of the like trials would probably be removed in 
future from a county where justice is administered so curiously. 
We have heard, we have believed, and we still believe, good 
things of the Wye—much-improved things, from the angler’s 
point of view, owing to the removal of nets, etc.; but if the law 
cannot find means to protect the river-watchers from assault, or 
at least to punish their assailants, the watchers’ functions in 
putting down poaching and taking up the poacher are not likely 
to be carried out with the zeal that ought to go hand in hand 
with other measures for improving the stock of fish. 


The Blue Book that has been published dealing with the 
reports of the British delegates attending the International 
Fishery Conference in Scandinavia is rather indefinite in its 
conclusions. The North Sea fishery question is a very difficult 
and wide one. It does not seem to be denied, either by our 
experts or by those of Germany, that there has been a great 
diminution of small fish. Some Continental experts attribute it, 
as far as flat fish are concerned, to physical changes in the water. 
But on this point we are very much in need of enlightenment. No 
progress can be made until investigations of a most careful kind 
have been conducted over a series of years. By such investi- 
gations the causes that have led to a diminution in the 
supply of fish in the North Sea may be discovered. The next 
step will be to form an international agreement as to legislation, 
for without some guarantee it would be rash to enter upon the 
gigantic labour of stocking the sea with fish. Yet, if this source 
of food supply is not to be ruined, some steps of the kind will 
have to be taken; then the sea will be no longer unsown and 
unharvested. 


INSULA BEATA. 


Here where the languid roses sleep, 
Balim-laden winds breathe low and deep; 
Blue waters wall the silence in, 

And like to fine gold, beaten thin, 

Is the arched vault of the idle sky. 

And there is nought to tell time by, 

For time is not, nor day nor night, 

But a most mysterious light, 

That is not of the moon, nor sun, 

But of Eternity begun. 


Here quietness hath fall’n on those 

Who lhe beneath th’ unfading rose ; 

For them the night of tears hath set, 

And the sad twilight of regret. 

The cheerless morn no more shall rise 

To waken their light-wearied eyes; 

They are with happy dreams and sweet, 

Covered with rest from head to feet, 

While fragrant airs are wafted- o’er, 

And low waves lap the tideless shore. 
R. G. T. COVENTRY. 


The water question is always troubling us in one form or 
another, and it threatens to become for London, at least, still 
more serious within a very brief space of time. According to the 
report of the Chief Engineer of the London County Council, 
pumping cannot go on much longer in the Lea and Colne 
Valleys, as the water in the chalk under London is becoming 
exhausted. It used to be assumed that there was an inexhaustible 
supply of water deep in the chalk, but during the last ten years 
there has been an outcry from the rural districts, which shows 
that the wells have been falling at the rate of about a foot a year. 
Rivers and springs have been drying up, and a scarcity of water 
is bound to be felt soon over a large area. In Kent, the Spring- 
head Spring has been sucked completely dry and the watercress- 
beds ruined. The Orpington springs, which used to be thought 
perennial, have run dry, and the rivers Darenth and Cray have 
disappeared in their upper courses. Similar complaints come 
from Hertfordshire, and at Tring and on the Chilterns lack of 
water is now chronic. 


But if from one side we hear that the supply of water round 
London is diminishing to a very serious extent, it is almost as 
alarming to read a report on moorland sources by Mr. W. H. 
Power, Medical Officer of the Local Government Board. The 
danger, of course, of moorland water is that, by its acidity, it 
acts as a solvent on lead and brings about lead poisoning. 
Dr. Houston examined fifty-eight reservoirs, and found that in 
thirty-five of them there was acid water possessing, in greater or 
less degree, plumbo-solvent properties. In many the acid can be 
traced to peaty streams or feeders, which either contribute acid 
water regularly or are liable to do so in time of flood. Dr. Houston 
describes the after history of the acid from these reservoirs. In 
some cases its acidity and plumbo-solvent ability is lost by being 
mingled with a large volume of neutral or acid-neutralising water 
derived from cther sources. In other cases the process of 
filtration through sand deprives it of these properties. Else- 
where the acid is neutralised by means of lime or whiting. 
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With Mr. Carnegie’s help it would seem that Scotland is 
in a fair way of maintaining the old reputation she used to have 
for educating her youths. The trustees have recently arranged 
for the creation of a number of scholarships to be held after 
graduation, so that the best students may carry on investigation 
after leaving the university. Now, therefore, a clever young 
Scot has advantages that are not equalled in any other part of 
the world. He may attend his burgh or parish school free of 
cost, and when he has finished his course there he may enter on 
a university career that will also cost him nothing; and finally, 
when that course is completed, he may go on studying, and still 
receive help from this fund. Merit, therefore, can no longer 
complain that a way is not opened up to it, and one can only 
wish that something of the same kind could be instituted in 
England. The educational system should lie like a great hand 
over the country, ready ever to take the young people of talent 
and put each into the place that he or she is best fitted for. It 
is to be hoped that those who prosper will show their gratitude 
in after years by returning part of Mr. Carnegie’s gift to the 
university. 


It is characteristic of the present time that although com- 
paratively little rhetoric is wasted on the evils of intemperance, 
a great many practical steps are being taken to diminish them. 
One of these is the proposed abolition of the barmaid. During 
the last twelve months or so this young person has had rather a 
rough time of it. She was carefully suppressed in the city of 
St. Mungo, where the Glaswegians tolerate her no longer. In 
the Transvaal, too, her vocation has gone, and now certain of 
the more puritanical sort are doing their utmost to abolish her 
from London. Probably the task will be more difficult, because 
a London bar has always been very different from a similar 
place in the provinces, and the number of young women engaged 
behind the counter is probably larger here than in all the rest of 
the country put together. Nor should we care to say that 
barmaids are any worse, or any better, than any other girls who 
have to earn their living. What the effect would be of making 
their calling illegal is only a matter for speculation. It might 
cause the public-house bar to be less attractive to a certain style 
of young man; but, on the other hand, what are the girls going 
to do? There are enough young women already without any 
visible means of subsistence. We do not want more. 


The widening of the Strand has caused many changes, 
among them the closing of that unique establishment, Simpson’s 
Divan. Some attention was drawn to the matter last week, 
when one of the waiters, who had been there for thirty years, 
was so aghast at the idea of the change that he attempted 
to commit suicide. It was a place where they served old 
English lunches and dinners that were a delight to all such as 
had good appetites. It was also the most famous chess resort in 
Europe, a position that it held during the greater part of the 
nineteenth century. It was opened about the middle of last 
century, but for twenty years previously it had been a great 
chess resort, and here in their day played the great pundits 
when England produced the greatest chess players in Europe. 
About it still linger memories of the wit of Staunton, the humours 
of Bird, the peculiarities of Steinitz, the surprises of Blackburne, 
and the innumerable battles that have been fought there with 
the little wooden *‘ pawnkies.” In its heyday, to go to Simpson’s 
was an education in itself, because there one could see a side of 
life that could not be found elsewhere. We hope that when 
rebuilding takes place the old chess record will not be forgotten. 


Lord Minto, Governor-General of Canada, speaking at the 
annual meeting of the North American Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, held lately at Ottawa, deplored the wanton destruction of 
game in the Dominion. His Excellency said that nothing was 
more pathetic in the annals of sport than the history of the 
buffalo. Even as late as 1882 the prairies still claimed large 
but rapidly diminishing herds, but his Lordship said that in 1885, 
when he was in the North-West for the first time, there were 
only a few doubtful old bulls reported to be roaming about the 
head-waters of the Missouri, and now nothing but some faint 
“trail”? or some old “ wallow” remains to tell the tale of the 
countless thousands that only a quarter of a century ago blackened 
the face of the landscape. ‘The extermination of the buffalo 
always seemed to him to have been a most wanton piece of 
vandalism. The disappearance of the wild pigeon was another 
strange thing. In days not so long gone by these birds used to 
come in such flocks that thousands upon thousands were killed 
by all sorts of devices; now a pigeon is quite a vara avis. 
Wolves are said to have largely increased in Canada, owing 
to trappers ceasing to kill them, as their pelts are worth little 
or nothing. These animals do a great amount of damage to 
game, and it is proposed to offer a bounty for every pelt 
brought in. 
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HERE is 
no more 
famous 
Hunt in all 
England 

than the Quorn. The 
name is known to 
thousands who have 
never seen hounds 
in the field. From 
ull parts of the world 
men come to hunt 
vith these hounds. 
\Vherever we travel, 
o know the Quorn 
ountry is a tie of 
ellowship. Indian 
Princes, Austrian 
and Hungarian diplo- 
mats, American 
millionaires, French 
sportsmen, not to 
peak of hard-riding 
men and women from 
very county in the 
United Kingdom, 
may be found at the 
fashionable fixtures. 
The Quorn, too, has 
a long history, Copyright 
although its authentic 

records do not carry us so far back into the past as those of the 
Belvoir, the Brocklesby, or the Badminton. If we count the 
beginning of the Quorn from Mr. Meynell’s Mastership in 
1753, we see that it is of nearly the same age as the Pytchley, 
which dates from Lord Spencer’s Mastership in 1750. The two 
Hunts stand equally high in popular estimation, and their 
histories have a considerable similarity. The Quorn and the 
Pytchley have both changed their Masters often, and their packs 
of hounds frequently, in the course of their history. Thus, in 
the records of the kennel it has been impossible for them to 
attain such fame as the family packs of Badminton, Brocklesby, 
and Belvoir. Yet, for all that, the Quorn kennels have held 
some very great packs. To begin with, there was Mr. Meynell’s, 
which has still its descendants in many kennels, as in the 
Belvoir, through Lord Monson’s and Mr. Heron’s (Cheshire) 
pack, and in the Brocklesby, through Grappler and Ganymede 
(about 1776). Then there was Mr. Osbaldeston’s pack, which 
included Furrier and his descendants, though that famous 
hound was actually bred in the Belvoir country, and came 
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to the Squire as a 
draft on account of 
his not being quite 
straight in _ front. 
Much later was Mr. 
Muster’s pack, but 
they only remained 
a short time in the 
country. . The 
present pack are 
descended from the 
Craven’ hounds, 
which were bought 
by Mr. Coupland, 
and their history is 
bound up with that 
of the late Tom 
Firr. They were a 
good pack to hunt, 
as a contemporary 
judge who saw them 
on the forest side of 
the Quorn country 
noted at the time 
of their first appear- 
ance. - Probably they 
were not quite so 
much at home on the 
erases. It is a 
curious fact, that if 
hounds are taken 
from a cold scenting country like the Craven on to the grass, 
they do not at first improve. No doubt the change in the way 
the scent lies puzzles them. Then the crowd thundering behind 
is a trial to their nerves. The foxhound, when accustomed to 
Leicestershire, learns to disregard this latter difficulty. The 
way tail hounds thread their way to the front through a 
crowd of horses is not one of the least wonderful of the traits 
of the modern foxhound. Thus with a good foundation, and 
hounds that could and would hunt, Firr had to build up a 
pack that wouid suit the country and the style of hunting 
required. For this purpose he had, besides his own wonderful 
gifts—his intuition of the run of the fox, his coolness, and his 
command over his hounds--a most suitable country. Ifa man 
could not make a pack of hounds in the Quorn country he 
could do it nowhere. The rough part of the country beyond 
Leicester is fairly well supplied with foxes, and includes almost 
every variety of ground. ‘The coverts are large and strong, there 
are rough plough and some wild pasture, and, above all, there is 
seldom a crowd. In this country, which is near the kennels, 
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there is plenty of room and opportunity 
to make hounds. In process of time 
Firr formed a pack not indeed unsur- 
passed in symmetry on the flags—for 
no hounds can reach that level of 
beauty and shapeliness notable in some 
of our old packs. without a longer time 
than he had—but of most excellent 
working qualities. They had wonderful 
drive, and reflected in some measure, 
as a pack of hounds will do, the 
resolution and quickness of their 
Master. No hounds ever bore being 
lifted better than these did. Yet 
I have seen them hunt as patiently on 
a bad scenting day as a pack of otter- 
hounds on a cold drag. When Tom 
Firr retired, his successor, although a 
capital huntsman and a good judge, 
lacked the experience that goes to 
make a good kennel. It is possible, 
too, that there may have been a little 
too much of Quorn Alfred blood. The: 
of late years distemper has been a 
terrible scourge in the shires as else 
where, sweeping away the best puppie: 
by scores. Nevertheless, the photo- 
graphs which illustrate this article will 
show that Bishopp, the present hunts- 
man (who brought from the Grafton a 
great and justly deserved reputation 
as a hound-breeder) has some good 
material to work on. Bishopp’s prin- 
ciples of breeding are known, for he 
has recorded his preference for Belvoir 
and for the descendants of \Weather- 
gage. We can note in the group of 
Whitby, Deemster, and Crofter that ex- 
cellent shoulders for the hills and power 
and symmetry are combined. Note, too, 
the strength and intelligence of Royal. 
Then there is Malster, a very taking 
foxhound in his portrait, and Special, a 
bitch who looks as if she could do 
everything but speak, and is no doubt 
as good as she is beautiful... In the 
photograph of the hounds in motion 
we obtain an excellent idea of the ease 
and power of the action of well-bred 
foxhounds, and can imagine how it is 
that they can travel the distances and 
stand the work they do in an open 
season. Two or three pictures there 
are also of the home life of the pack 
that are very happy. The bloom- 
ing condition which these hounds 
show is a testimony to their kennel 
management. This has been a trying 
season for hounds and horses. There 
has been little frost, and the ground 
has been deeper and muddier. than 
is the case in Leicestershire in most 
years. If these hounds had _ been 
a little worn there would have been a 
good reason for it ; but it isnot so. Look 
at the pictures of the pack at exercise, 
and note the brightness of their coats, 
the spring of their action, the alertness 
of their expression. This highly 
desirable state of affairs is not attained 
without a vast amount of painstaking 
care, to say nothing of the knowledge 
and experience necessary to keep a pack 
of foxhounds in first-class condition, 
even when the work is not so hard as it 
has been this vear. The Quorn have 
had many good runs this season, and 
two great hunts. Yet they have 
hardly received so much credit as the 
hounds and their huntsman deserved, 
for unquestionably the best of their 
sport has been on the less fashionable 
side of the country. If we gain some- 
thing by skimming the cream of four 
packs, as is the Melton custom, we 
also lose one of the great pleasures 
of hunting, which is to see one pack 
in fair weather and foul with good, 
bad, or indifferent scent, to watch their 
working and to learn their ways, to 
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say nothing of the pleasure of 
knowing the qualities of each indi- 
vidual hound, and of noting when an 
especial favourite performs some par- 
ticularly brilliant piece of work. Nor 
with the present Master and huntsman, 
both enthusiasts and both sportsmen, is 
there any better pack to attach one’s self 
to than the Quorn, to take them on 
each day in all their varied country, 
and to ride to them as honestly as 
we can. x 


WILD... 
COUNTRY LIFE. 


VARYING EFFECTS OF MILD WINTER. 


ro" ONG-THRUSHES seem to have been 
more affected by the mild weather of 
December and January than any other 
bird. With us they broke into full 
song before the missel-thrushes, and 
even on this bleak east coast we 
ave three records of January nests and eggs, 
liscovered on the roth, 17th, and 23rd _respec- 
vely. In each instance, too, the hen bird 
emed to be sitting. The yellow-hammers, 
again, began to sing on February gth in Nor- 
folk, although the earliest dates given in Gilbert 
White’s and Markwick’s calendars for southern 
counties like Hampshire and Sussex are the 12th 
and 18th. Honey bees, on the other hand, did 
not come abroad so early as last year, although 
the furze from which they were gathering honey 
had been for some time in much fuller bloom 
than in the early months of last year. If one 
could prepare a table of the varying effects which 
different degrees of warmth at different times 
produce upon wild creatures, we should probably 
liscover a large clue to the secrets of their 
evolution. 
DEPARTING VISITORS. 

By a very early date in this month most of 
our winter visitors had, perhaps prematurely, 
departed. The large flocks of foreign finches 
and skylarks had broken up and dispersed, 
presumably to their homes. Most of the foreign 
rooks and jackdaws had withdrawn, while our 
own birds began once more to take a lively 
interest in their rookeries and in ecclesiastical 
architecture respectively. I have not, at the 
time of writing, heard for many days the wild 
geese, nor seen the large flocks of golden plover 
or companies of curlews which haunted our 
coastwise fields; but whether they have finally 
departed or have merely shifted their quarters 
it is always difficult to say. Most difficult to 
follow are the movements of the redshanks, 
because many breed with us; and at no time of 
the year can we, on seeing them for the first time, 
say, ‘* The redshanks have arrived,” as with the 
curlews. 

A ContTRAST IN DIGGING. 


Both rabbits and rats have been conspicu- 
ously active of late digging their family burrows ; 
but, considering the disproportion in the sizes of 
their tunnels, the rats always seem to bring up 
much more earth than the rabbits per cubic foot 
of excavation. Indeed, anyone who takes a 
general view of a warren and knows how the 
ground beneath is honeycombed with passages 
large enough for rabbits to bolt through them 
at speed, must always be struck by the small 
amount of earth that is seen lying about. 
A single rat, on the other hand, tunnelling 
into a hedge-bank, will often discharge from 
the entrance an avalanche of heaped-up earth 
which completely blocks the ditch. This contrast 
is probably due to the inherited instinct of the 
rabbit to spread out the earth which he 
brings up loosely round the entrance to the 
burrow on an even slope, thus covering 
perhaps a space three yards square with an 
inch or so of soil, as the result of one spell 
of digging. It would be a great disadvantage 
to the rabbit to have heaped-up earth before 
his door. Not only would it obstruct his look- 
yut, but it would enable enemies to stalk him 
and lie in ambush for him. In the early year, 
too, when all kinds of herbage grow rapidly, 
a very short time suffices for the grass to 
push up through the thin layer of earth; 
so that, when you pass that way soon 
after, you are faced by the apparent problem 
of a large and deep burrow on an even 
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slope of ground and not a sign anywhere of the earth that was bronght out in 
the digging. 
NATURE'S DIFFICULTY. 


The mole, of course, makes the most show of his digging; but then he 
digs much more regularly and extensively than the others. Indeed; the 
wonder is that so voracious a little beast, who dies of hunzer if kept from food 
for half a day, can, even with the powerful trowels which he wears for 
ture feet, force his way through enough soil to supply worms and things for his 
huge appetite. In constructing the mole, indeed, Nature seems to have, not 
very successfully, tackled’ the same sort of problem that always confronts our 
naval constructors. To supply a ship with engines to drive her through the 
water or a mole with digging power to force him through the ground at an 
extraordinary pace is simple enough ; but the exertion of great power means the 
consumption of much fuel, and neither the naval cons'ructor nor Nature hs 
discovered the secret of endowing their creations at once with great power and 
economy of fuel. So the ocean-racer has to be always coaling; and as for the 


Ss’ 


»00r mole, he is believed to divide the twenty-four hours into eight spel's of 
e > ‘ 


three hours each, which he spends alternately in sleeping and hunting 
furiously for food. The mole is not a type that Nuture will copy on any 
large scale. 


THE More’s LABortious LIFE. 


Perhaps the heaviest obligation is imposed upon the poor mole when it is 
called upon to construct a nursery for the family that is coming. Of course it 
must be excavated underground ; and, since the earth is always moist, the mole 
has to co!lect an immense amount of dry grass to line it with. Out of one 
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which we examined the other day we took enough grass to fill a Covent Girden 
market-basket.- Then the size of the central cham er, which contains all this 
nursery bedding, besides the ramifying tunnels at different levels which connect 
with it, necessitate the extrusion of such a tieap of earth that you can recognise 
the ‘* family ” molehill half a mile away. It looks like the grandfather of mole- 
hills, Yet in spite of its size, you can easily dig down to the nursery with your 
hands, so that; taking one thing with another, the mole who becomes a parent gives 
hostages to fortune indeed. How, too, he finds time for all this work between his 
short snatches of hard eating and hard sleeping puzzles one ; but it is probable that 
on moist warm evenings he wanders freely forth, and feeds much less laboriously 
upon the hosts of worms and citerpillars amung the grass. Even in the daytime 
you may sometimes catch the mole scuttling about above ground, and if you 
look at the last of a line of molehills, especially in the direction of water, you 
will o‘ten see traces of the hole by which the mole came forth. The other day, 
too, a vermin-killer told me that once, noticing a well-tredden run through 
a fence, he set a rat-trap there, and to his surprise caught a mole in it every 
night for six successive nights, According to this, moles must have regulir 
highways above as well as below ground. I would hesitate, however, to believe, 
as some do, that the tunnels carried at lower levels are common highways of 
ancient date, sometimes even hundreds of years old. Because a human roadway 
is more than a century old is no reason for supposing that the mole’s run which 
passes uncer it is older still, while it must be as necessary for the mole to 
dig new deep tunnels as new shallow ones according to the season. As 
this varies, the worms must be sought at different levels, and the chafer 
grubs, which lie so uear the surface in summer that the starling’s beak 
can reach them, may be turned up by the spade in winter at a depth of 
iwenty inches. E. K. R. 


TH€ LIGHTS OF AN EGYPTIAN DESERT. 


EAUTIFUL, not only on account of its absolute 
stillness, is the vastness of the desert, so vast that its 
enormity is beyond the range of human eyesight, but 
also on account of the wonderful changes of light 
visible on it. Seldom a living soul to disturb the 

tranquillity of the surrounding waste, only the song of an 
occasional bird becomes audible as one approaches a small plot 
of arable land. 

Out on the desert, in the far distance, a solitary camel, 
silhouetted clearly against the sky, becomes visible, bearing its 
rider or laden with merchandise; closer and closer it comes; the 
sound of its discontented grunt is heard as it approaches, only 
to die down again as its ungainly tread and uncouth form become 
more indistinct after it has passed; and then, the same calm, no 
rustling of trees, no human voice to disturb the working of man’s 
imagination, nothing but a vast area of sand with an occasional 
pool of water and a score or more of palm trees. Above, a sky 
ef a blue so vivid that an artist’s brush can hardly dare to depict 


AN EGYPTIAN 


PASTORAL SCENE. 


the colour; at times, during the later months of winter, clouds 
may obliterate the sun, casting dark shadows on the sand, at one 
moment the colour of gold, at another almost red. So varied 
are the colours, one has barely time to realise the particular tint 
of gold or red before a cloud may come or a haze form a veil over 
the sun, and the scene is changed; a cold, dismal feeling creeps 
over one, a feeling of absolute loneliness, an indescribable 
solitude; one shivers inwardly—not with fear—but with the 
over-powering sense of desolation. A few moments only may 
elapse, moments that seem during that brief interval of passing 
darkness like an eternity, and the sun will cast his golden rays 
on the scene again, lighting up the sand, which appears 
even more brilliant in its colour, now, after the interval of 
darkness. 

Each hour, each moment even, of the day, the effects 
produced are varied, be they a change in the atmosphere, or a 
change produced by the sinking or rising of the sun. It is almost 
impossible to imagine that these changes of effects can be so 
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frequent in a part of the world where there are no houses to cast 
deep shadows on the ground, no avenues of trees to vary the 
monotony of an ever-brilliant sun. Still the changes are there, and 
so frequent that one never experiences a feeling of unvaried same- 
ness. One walks on, be it north, south, east, or west, the same 
expanse of sand presents itself, apparently, too, the same palm 
trees and silent pool of water, and one is forced to ask one’s self 
whether, in this whole world of desolation, no soul exists, no 
human body breathes—when, in the distance, an Arab is seen, 
his feet shoeless, his head devoid of turban or fez, bending to 
a pool of water, washing. Soon he rises, having performed his 
ablutions, to turn to the East, and there, alone on the desert, 
now kneeling, now standing, ever intent on his duties towards 
his Prophet, he prays to his God. Can anything be more 
impressive than such a scene? No temple or church, not even 
a Mahomedan mosque, in which to offer his soul to his God, his 
prayers to Heaven. There alone, amidst a solitude almost 
inconceivable, he performs his acts of worship. 

Walk on, and sooner or later a village will be approached, 
a village of which the houses are built of Nile mud, each house 
accommodating a family of no matter what size, the inhabitants 
of each village almost all related to each other, comprising 
sometimes several hundreds of people. Their streets are littered 
with filth, animals of every kind obstruct one’s path, dogs growl 
and snarl at the appearance and intrusion of a stranger, women 
rush about, hiding their faces in their yashmaks lest a white 
man should behold their faces. Flies in swarms settle on the 
children, and lay their eggs on their eyelids, unwashed, because 
they believe it to be contrary to their religion to wash or remove 
the flies from their eyes. To come suddenly on a scene like this, 
a scene on which the sun can seldom shine owing to the closeness 
of the huts, a scene with which the poorest hovel in the East End 
of London can hardly compete for filth and squalor, after the 
beauties and stillness of the desert, is crushing ; it disturbs one’s 
peace, the impressions one has formed—the change is too sudden. 
And yet even a scene such as this hasits charms—no discontent, 
no brawling or fighting such as one meets with in Europe 
amongst people of the same class; no drunkenness, again, 
perhaps not from choice, but because they have never tasted 
that form of degradation, and because their religion forbids it. 

The further south one goes the more brilliant the sun, the 
more golden the sand, seldom a haze or cloud to relieve the 
scene. The only thing to break the stillness of the air is an 
occasional khamseen, a whirlwind of sand, no artist dare paint 
it and do credit to it, the wind so fierce that no one can stand 
up to it, clouds of sand so dense that it obliterates everything. 
The houses swarm with flies, which have become stunned by 
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the fierceness of the gale, making life almost unbearable with 
their incessant torment, the wind is so hot and stifling, blowing 
from across the Sahara, and lasting, sometimes, two or three days, 
that breathing almost becomes difficult, until at last the welcome 
calm again appears, a relief, bringing with it the cooler air and 
bright sunshine. All who have seen a storm at sea, have realised 
its grandness and the solemnity of its ever following calm, may 
be able to picture to themselves the terrors of a khamseen, 
sweeping over the desert, and its accompanying stillness when 


the gale has passed. C, i: Rerenn. 





SOME VENOMOUS . . . 
SERPENTS—AND OTHERS. 


T has been most truly said that few people can look upon a 
serpent with feelings of indifference. In nine cases out 
of ten the sight inspires the onlooker with one of two 
sensations, either repugnance or fascinating interest. The 
majority doubtless are repelled—why, they would find it 

difficult to explain exactly, the difficulty being due to the fact 
that the feeling is not based upon any well-defined objection, 
but rather upon a vague horror, the result of a number of 
preconceived ideas, most of which are erroneous. It is simply 
amazing that in these days most people still imagine that serpents 
are slimy and unpleasant to handle, and it is difficult to convince 
folks that the majority of serpents are not for ever on the 
lookout to inflict a deadly wound. Any performance in which 
snakes are introduced, such as the handling of harmless boas and 
pythons, is invariably regarded by an audience as involving great 
personal risk. Such “shows” are, as a rule, comparatively safe, 
and merely indicate that the performer is much better acquainted 
with the animals in question than are the spectators. 

But all the same, the feeling of repugnance is real, and it is 
shared by so many, that it is of interest to discover, if possible, 
its origin. As a rule it is not based upon any unpleasant 
experience with reptiles; on the contrary, those who see much of 
them cease to fear them, while those who never saw one, much 
less-handled one, are the most afraid. One writer suggested 
that this feeling was probably due to the ancestors of the present 
population having been familiar with very much larger and more 
venomous snakes than are now found in this country, and that their 
descendants had inherited the dread from their forefathers. Iam 
afraid that the facts of paleontology are hardly in accordance 

























with this ingenious view. It 
is quite certain also that this 
feeling of repugnance is not 
instinctive in the human race, 
as some have thought. It is 
not even instinctive in English- 
men who possess it. Children 
who have never been taught to 
fear snakes handle them with 
entire confidence and pleasure, 
and I know one little maiden 
who, being used to handling 
a pet ring snake, had some 
difficulty in believing that an 
adder was not an _ equally 
friendly playmate. Little 
children who live in or near 
woods have often been found 
playing with adders, all un- 
conscious of the possible 
danger. 

Personally, I account for 
the dread of serpents mainly in 
three ways, or as the result of three factors. In Christian 
countries it is doubtiess due to the unfortunate fact —unfortunate 
for the snake—that this reptile has been selected to personify 
the evil spirit. That old serpent, the devil, is a familiar phrase 
from childhood 3 
upwards, and 
others of — similar 
significance. Long- 
continued association 
of the two ideas 
together, serpents 
and evil, produces an 
identity of mental 
attitude towards 
both, until finally the 
mere mention of the 
word “serpent” at 
once suggests the 
thought of ‘ evil.” 
This is the first factor 
in my explanation. 
The second is 
connected with the 
poison of some 
serpents. Everyone 
knows that some 
serpents are capable 
of inflicting a fatal 
wound by their 
venom, a_ peculiarly 
mysterious weapon, 
and one from which 
man has but little SKULL OF A 
protection under 
natural circumstances. Moreover, most people recoil from the 
thought of sudden death, and of all forms of death that of the 
poisoner is the most loathed and dreaded. It seems a cowardly 
method of attack, and many a man would cheerfully take his 
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dA SPECIES OF COBRA. 


chance of a bullet in battle who would not dare to face a 
venomous serpent. 

Lastly, there is one peculiarity in the structure of snakes 
which many who look at them are perhaps unconscious of, but 
which I am_ con- 
vinced plays an 
important part in 
producing the feeling 
of horror. I refer 
to the fact that 
snakes possess no eyelids. 
This gives them 
that peculiar fixed, 
glassy stare so 
characteristic of the 
group. Its effect is 
to deprive the snake 
of any power of facial 
expression; and_ if 
my readers doubt 
the influence of this 
factor, let them 
imagine for a 
moment the effect 
on the expression of 
the most beautiful 
face they ever saw 
if it were similarly 
deficient. Con- 
sciously or uncon- 
sciously, we take our 
impression of animal 
VIPERINE SNAKE. faces, as well as 

human ones, largely 
from the eyes, and the expression of these depends mainly 
upon the possession and use of eyelids. These three 
factors, then, in my opinion, explain to a great extent 

the popular repugnance to the snake tribe. , 

One can never go into the 
Kteptile House at the Zoo with- 
out overhearing some startling 
statements, the visitors de- 
scribing to each other the most 
innocent creatures as beings 
of deadly import. A year or 
two ago, the writer was look- 
ing at a fine litter of mocassin 
snakes then in a cage in the 
Reptile House, when a gentle- 
man standing by informed his 
lady companion that they were 
terribly venomous. A moment 
later, Mr. Tyrrell, the head- 
keeper, came to speak to me 
about this litter, and calmly 
took up a large handful ot 
them—seven or eight. The 
expression on the lady’s face 
was as terrified as her retreat 
from that spot was precipitate. 
These particular snakes are 
perfectly harmless, and very 
pleasant ones for the 
vivarium. They come from 
North America, and usually 
take to captivity well, though 
every now and then an 
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individual will be found which 
refuses food. Asa rule, how- 
ever, they will take frogs, 
newts, small fish, and even 
raw meat. In nature these 
mocassin snakes spend a good 
deal of time in water. In 
captivity it is not unusual for 
them to evince a disposition to 
bite, but the bite is absolutely 
innocuous. Our own ring 
snake (Tropidonotus natrix) 
is a relative of this mocassin 
snake (T. fasciatus), but, 
unlike, it very rarely atternpts 
‘o bite when handled. Only 
nce have I seen a _ ring 
snake bite, and in that case 
she had just deposited some 
eggs in the cage. Mocassin 
snakes grow to a length of 
three feet or more, and exhibit a 
great variety of colour; in fact, 
there are several varieties dis- 
inguished thus. The prevailing 
tint is some shade of brown, either reddish, dark, or pale, with 
transverse spots. Occasionally specimens can be bought from 
dealers in this country for half a sovereign, or even less. ‘These 
mocassin snakes must be carefully distinguished from the so- 
called water-mocassin, or copperhead, or water viper (Trigono- 
cephalus cenchris), a highly dangerous crotaline serpent, ranging 
from Florida to Kansas. Much confusion has arisen from the 
similar popular names of the two species. Another aquatic 
crotaline snake is shown in the photograph ; this is a litter of the 
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Ancistrodon piscivorus, one of the largest of the family, and 
a highly dangerous species. It inhabits swamps, and catches 
fish with ease; on being disturbed it often takes to the water, 
but is apt to turn on its assailant and display the white interior 
of its mouth as it attempts to strike. Hence it gets the name of 
“cotton mouth,” and is also called ‘‘ mocassin.”’ 

Amongst the few serpents whose appearance may justly be 
regarded as forbidding are the puff adders (Bitis gabonica is the 
species illustrated), which are restricted to the Old World. They 
belong to the : 
viper family, and 
their biteis highly 
dangerous. The 
head is very 
sharply marked 
off from the body, 
due in part to the 
large size of the 
poison glands, 
and in part to the 
flattening of the 
head itself. Dr. 
Gadow describes 
the colour of this 
species as 
“vellowish to 
yrange-brown 
above, with 
regular, chevron- 
shaped dark bars 
or other mark- 
ings, helping to 
conceal the 
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VENOMOUS MOCASSIN SNAKE. 


” 


creature when it is lying on sandy or stony ground... .” The puff 
adder, which in length attains four feet, ranges all over Africa, 
and is justly dreaded. It moves slowly, and rarely attacks, indeed, 
according to most observers, never does so unless actually touched 
or attacked itself. Its food consists of small mammals. In the 
same family are those deadly Indian serpents, the Ticpolonga 
(Daboia russellii) and the Krait (Echis carinata). Another of 
our illustrations shows very beautifully the skeleton of the head 
of a viperine snake. It would be out of place here to enter into 
anatomical details, but one may 
draw attention to the very 
obvious recurving of all the 
teeth. The points are all 
directed backwards to the 
throat. In serpents, the teeth 
are not lodged in sockets as in 
mammals, nor have they any 
roots, but their bases’ are 
co-ossified with the bones 
from which they spring. 
Their function is not to 
crush or masticate, but merely 
to hold the prey firmly when 
caught. By their arrangement, 
each successive movement of the 
jaws forces the food towards the 
gullet, and renders it a matter of 
difficulty for the prey to escape 
when once the teeth close upon 
it. The fangs, which in some 
species are grooved, in others 
canalled, are part of a marvel- 
lous mechanism. In the adder they lie back when not in action, 
and are erected at the moment of striking, each being capable of 
independent movement. Being very delicate, they are constantly 
broken, but there are always others in reserve to take the place of 
tho e lost. The venom gland, which secretes the poison, lies 
behind the eye, and has a duct leading to the fang and entering 
the canal or groove into which the secretion is poured. The 
whole mechanism is so perfect that the processes of squeezing out 
the venom, erecting the fangs, and opening wide the mouth in 
order to. strike, 
are all inter- 
dependent and 
the work of a 
moment. In some 
venomous 
species, the fangs 
are fixed in the 
striking position, 
not movable at 
will, but the per- 
fection of this 
specialisation of 
function is 
seen in the 
viper family, 
where the fang is 
erectile, and the 
maxillacarries no 
other teeth. 
Theother most 
striking feature 
of a snake’s 
skull, which 
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must be seen in action in a living snake to be appreciated, is 
the enormous capacity the reptile has of dilating its jaws in order 
to swallow the large articles of diet it feeds upon. This depends 
mainly on the loose articulations of the bones concerned, and 
upon the fact that the two halves of the lower jaw are not firmly 
fixed in front in the middle line, but merely united by an elastic 
ligament. To watch a ring snake swallowing a frog, and 
apparently dislocating every bone in its head in the process, drives 
one to the conclusion that feeding cannot be attended by much 
pleasure; but the feelings of a serpent are not easily estimated. 
Space forbids more than the mere mention of the other 
reptiles here illustrated, one of which is the so-called hat snake 
of the East Indies (Naia bungarus), a cobra. Another is a 
species of American rattle-snake (Crotalus durissus) from the 
warmer parts of South America, in which the rattle is well 
seen. This peculiar organ has been somewhat of a puzzie as to 
its exact mode of development, but the general principle of which 
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this is a special example is a well-recognised one. Very many 
serpents are in the habit of throwing their tails into violent 
vibration when irritated or excited, and this involves increased 
nutritive activity at the extremity, culminating in time in over- 
growth and the development of a rattle. 

In some of the elapine snakes the poison duct is of extra- 
ordinary length, as is well seen in the illustration of Adeniophis 
intestinalis here shown. In these snakes there is an extension 
of the temporal muscle over the gland, which, when the mouth 
opens, compresses the gland and drives the venom to the fangs. 

Such, in brief outline, are some of the points suggested by 
the series of photographs here reproduced. My readers will 
doubtless regard it as a fortunate circumstance that none of these 
deadly reptiles are to be encountered in Great Britain. Our sole 
venomous snake, the adder, is but a child in its capacity of 
poisoner compared with some of the American, African, Indian, and 
Australian poison-dealing serpents. GERALD LeiGuton, M.D. 


LADIES THAT sioot. 


[By a Lapy tHat Dogs Not. ] 


Y DEAR BEE,—You ask me what I think of ladies 
shooting; and that you may know what I think— 
and I believe you have the good sense to value my 
opinion—I will tell you my own experience, and 
then you may judge what I| think of girls that shoot. 

Until this time last year I should not have believed it possible 
that a girl could be so mistaken in any man as I have been in 
George. At that time George and I were engaged. We had 
been engaged for a long time. I told him distinctly —quite 
distinctly, so that there could have been no possible mistake 
about my meaning—that I disapproved entirely of ladies in 
the shooting-field. The curious thing is that George himself 
had up to that time expressed the strongest disapproval of it. 
He had said that he considered it detracted from a girl’s 
“womanly dignity” to be out with a lot of men, with a gun 
in her hand, dressed in short skirts and shod with clod-hopping 
boots, killing—more probably missing, and at best, or at worst, 
only wounding—poor innocent pheasants and partridges. My 
‘* womanly dignity” was a quality on which he used to tell me 
that I had every right to pride myself, and I did. He hoped 
that he never would see me come out with a gun, dressed in 
short skirts, and shod—and so on. I toid him that I never 
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should. Naturally I was quite horrified when Maud told me 
that she intended going out with the shooters, with a gun. | 
told her at once that I was sure George would not like it at 
all, that he had said it detracted from a girl’s ‘* womanly 
dignity,” and so on. She said she did not care what George 
said about her ‘“‘ womanly dignity.” In fact; she did not 
speak nicely about it at all. I told George myself what she 
intended doing, and fully expected to hear him say that he 
discountenanced such a proceeding altogether; in fact, I should 
not have been surprised if he had forbidden it at once. Instead 
of that, all he did say was, ‘“‘ Maud; well, poor little thing, does 
she want to come out and shoot? Well, never mind. It is 
rather a nuisance. I don’t suppose she knows the first thing 
about how to handle a gun. I suppose I shall have to teach 
her.” ‘George,’ I said, “how can you? You, teach her! You 
know you have always told me that | made you nervous if I 
only came out and sat on your shooting stick behind you, and 
watched you.” ‘ You!” he said, in a way that I believe he 
meant to sound affectionate. ‘Oh, yes; but, you see, you are 
different.” I replied that | hoped I was different from Maud, 
and went away from him feeling very much hurt. It was the 
first time George had insisted on doing anything of which he 
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saw—in fact, as I say, I had told him so distinctly—I 
disapproved. 

1 saw Maud start out in the morning with the shooting 
party, with her gun, dressed precisely in the way that George so 
much disliked. I should not like to say that I was pleased when 
I saw that she was dressed in such a manner as I knew would 
offend him, for that would not be right or kind, but I felt some 
satisfaction in thinking that at least he never would allow her to 
repeat the experiment. I even, I think, felt rather sorry for her, 
knowing that George can make himself quite disagreeable 
when he likes. When the shooters returned—I purposely 
did not go out to luncheon that day—I looked in Maud’s 
face to see whether she had been crying. I must confess 
that I did wish 
. had been 
crying ; she is 
not like some 
women, who look 
really nice in 
tears—she looks 
atricht. On 
the contrary, she 
appeared quite 
pleased with 
herself. She 
declared she had 
never enjoyed a 
day so much 
before. She even 
thought she had 
killed something. 

At least, someone 
else had fired at 
a bird at the 
same time as she 
had, and she had 
claimed the bird, 
and of course 
George and all 
of them had said 
it was hers, and 
that she had 
killed it. George 
had been so kind 
to her, showing Cadby. 
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her how to use the gun, and so on. She was afraid I should 
be very angry with her,- for in turning round she had had 
the misfortune (it was rather George’s misfortune really) to 
hit him over the head rather hard with the barrel of the gun. 
George had been very kind about it, had declared it didn’t 
hurt at all, but she was afraid it must have, and so on. 
Was I very angry? I was. I was very angry with her; 
but I believe I was more angry still with George, and I 
fancy I let him see it. ‘At all events,” I said, ‘ I presume 
you are not going to let her ever go out again.” ‘Oh! 
I don’t know,” he said; ‘poor little thing, she seemed to 
enjoy it so much, and, after all, what does it matter?” I 
found out, as a matter of fact, that not only was she going 
out again, but that it actually was an arranged thing that 
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she should go out with them again the very next morning. 
So George had deceived me. He had implied distinctly that he 
did not know 
whether she 
would be going 
out again. It 
was the first time 
that I had ever 
known George be 
so deceitful. I 
taxed him with 
it, of course. 
It would 
have been 
beneath m y 
womanly dignity 
to allow such a 
thing to pass un- 
challenged. Then 
he said I was 
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making a moun- 
tain out of a 
molehill, © much 
ado about noth- 
ing, and so on; 
and finally used 
one of those 
odious phrases 
that some men 
(but 1 had never 
before suspected 
George of being 
oné of them) 
think smart and 
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He said 
it was all ‘so 
like a woman.” 
The next morn- 
ing, when Maud 
went out with 
the men, I deter- 
mined that I 
would go out too 
—and I did. But 
instead of arming 
myself with a 
gun, I armed 
myself with a 
camera. I am, 
as you know, 
rather a_ good 
photographer, 
and there was a 


funny. 


time when 
George was so 
pleased to come 
into the dark 
room with me 
and watch the 
plates develop. 


I thought he was 
quite of a 


scientific and 

intellectual turn 

of mind at that Cadoy. ALAS! 
time, for he 

talked so nicely about clouds and sunsets, and how sweet 


my figure was ip the light of a sinking sun, and gave such jolly 
explanations. He did not then care for the society of women 
who go out shooting and smoke cigarettes. It is wonderful how 
quickly men deteriorate. 1 remember it was over the sink that he 
proposed to me. George pretended to be very interested and 
pleased when he saw me coming out with the camera, but I told him 
quite distinctly that I was not to be made a fool of, and that he had 
much better go and teach Maud how to hold her gun, and so on. 
That day she did shoot something, and I really was sorry for her. 
She shot her poor little dog, Vicky. Of course, it really was 
her own fault for bringing the dog out, or perhaps even more 
George’s fault for letting her bring it; but really George was so 


infatuated about the whole thing that one had practically left off 


finding fault with him about it all—at least, that was rather my 
own view—simply for want of knowing where to begin. She 
shot her poor little dog, mistaking it, as she said, for a rabbit— 
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but really I think 
she aimed at a 
rabbit that the 
dog was pursuing, 
and did not 
‘hold far enough 
amead, ° ais 
George calls it, of 
the rabbit, and 
so just shot the 
poor dog instead. 
She really was 
distressed then, 
and cried, so that 
I was quite sorry 
for her, Of 
course she did 
not confide in 
me at all, but in 
that other horrid 
girl that shoots 
too, and is such 
a friend of hers. 
My object in 
taking out the 
camera was that 
George might 
have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing 
how ridiculous he 
was making him- 
self. I thought 
that if I really could give him an idea of how the thing appeared to 
others he might think again over his absurd behaviour. For, 
you see, I still, at that time, took a certain interest in him, 
though I am bound to confess that it was already, and not 
unnaturally, a good deal on the wane. I managed to take several 
photographs, and I felt a certain satisfaction, I must confess, in 
catching Maud in the act of powdering her nose. At least a 
girl who goes out shooting should be superior to considerations 
of her personal appearance. And I also caught her, at a 
moment when a sportsman would have been on the qui vive 
for game, absorbed in the reading of a letter. In the subsequent 
use that I made of the photograph which portrayed this 
interesting scene it is possible that I took an unjustifiable step 
in attributing the letter, in my verses, to ‘* Harry.” Of course 
I did not know anything about the letter, who it was from or 
what it was about, but Maud is just the sort of girl that would 
get letters from ‘* Harry’’—any Harry. At another time, when 
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she ought to have been looking out for birds —indeed, the pheasant 
were streaming over their heads, and the thing was so flagrant 
that even George’s miser ible spirit was roused to resent it, and 
he called out “ What the (something or other) are you girls 
chattering about ?’’—I got quite a good snap of her and Bertha 
talking of winter fashions. 

By this time I think you will be beginning to guess what 
my motive was in taking these photographs. It was not that 
I thought Maud so very beautiful or charming. Far from it. 
My idea was to take the photographs, to write under them 
some appropriate verses and to send them to George, as a 
kind of series, by way of a Christmas card. | really did think that 
that would open his eyes to the absurd way he was acting. But 
not at all. Would you believe it, the thing turned out quite con- 
trarily to my expectations? I made the verses, and I thought, and 
think so still, that they were very clever. I send them to you 
written under the photographs, just as I sent them to George last 
Christmas, so you may judge for yourself. George was not at all 
pleased with them. I was not surprised at that, but what did 
take me rather aback was that he spoke to me as if it was not 
he, but I, that had been in fault. He said the verses were not 
clever, that they were not good form, that it was beneath my 
womanly dignity to have acted as I did, in taking the photographs 
and writing the verses. I told him—dquite distinctly—that that 
was a matter of taste. ‘‘ Well,” he said, “‘it is not to my taste.” 
I replied that since our tastes seemed to differ so widely, I thought 
it would be a great mistake if we were to marry each other. He 
said at once—very much more quickly than I had expected—that 
he thought so too. After that, of course, it was beneath my 
womanly dignity to speak to him 
again. He is married to Maud 
now. What a_ providential 
escape I have had! 

I think I need say no more 
to convey to you my opinion of 
women (ought I to say ladies ?— 
I hardly know) that shoot. I 
hope soon to be able to come 
and speak for your wives’ and 
mothers’ mutual defence associa- 
tion. It is a noble cause. 

Always yours affectionately, 
SUSAN. 
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ORNAMENTAL GoOURDs. 





“ N Original Subscriber (Esher) ” 
writes: ‘*In your very 
useful gardening notes 
would you, in one of your 
future numbers of 
Country LIFE, give an 

article on ornamental Gourds? They 

are such a very interesting family of, 

I believe, some hundreds of different 

and curious kinds.” 

Gourds forma strangely picturesque 
and interesting group, the fruits assum- 
ing quaint shapes and coloured in a curious way, dabbed and _ streaked 
with many hues, like the distribution of colour on the unruly petals of 
a Parrot Tulip. Although the Gourds are not invariably edible, where not 
useful to make pies of they have a garden value for their colouring 
and form, Many pleasant features may be created with the plants—perhaps 
as a screen to hide some ugly bank, to run over rough stakes, as we 
see in the Royal Gardens, Kew, or to cover a low building. They are 
a distinct change, and, if not overdone, are grate:ul to look at, and they are 
not difficult to grow. 

It depends entirely upon the use that is to be made of the Gourds in 
determining the varieties to select. Tne most familiar form is the Pumpkin, 
which, as is well known, attains to a large size, and is frequently grown for this 
purpose alone, as may be seen at some of the larger vegetable exhibitions, where 
the display of Pumpkins lends colour and interest to the display ; whilst on the 
Continent they are often sold in slices in the streets. We have seen this done 
here, but not to any extent. In very few Continental homes of the poorer 
classes is a meal complete without Gourd or Pumpkin, 

Most of the Gourds are half-hardy and very tender, so that they must be 
grown in the summer months. Those of Indian introduction are of peculiar 
flavour. The Spanish Gourd is of excellent flavour, and the large American 
varieties are much in the same way. There are plenty of instances on record of 
these plants weighing over Icwt. and measuring 4ft. to 6ft. in circumference 
with quite ordinary culture. These large Pumpkins have their uses in poor 
households, and are kept sound by hanging them up to the ceiling. They are 
relished in the winter months as a vegetable or with stews. The large American 
Ohio Squash is well known, but how rarely is it used as a food in this country ! 
Then there are the large green ani yellow varieties, a feature at harvest festivals, 
and more used for decoration than as an article of food. 

The Italian Gourd or Marrow is useful for small gardens, as it requires very 
little space compared with the Vegetable Marrow. It is bushy, and the fruits 
are produced from the short stems or growths. It is not unlike the other 
Gourds, but should be used in a green state. There is another bush variety, 
the Green Berger, which makes a very strong growth, and has smail bell-shaped 
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green and white fruits. It is one of the hardiest of all Gourds, and when the 
seed is sown in May the plants quickly develop to a fruiting size. The Orange 
Gourd or Apple Squash is very pretty when trained to a fence or pole, and 
acceptable when cooked young, but care should be taken that the right variety 
is got, as the Orange Gourds of the Exst Indies are not edible. The Turk s 
Cap is well known, but has no good qualities for the kitchen, being simply of 
value for its ornamental effect in the garden. 

The Canada Crook-neck Gourd is acceptable. It is a dry and mealy fruit 
that will keep sound for months after being cut if not ina damp place. It makes 
a spreading growth. The ordinary American Crook-neck is a bushy plant 
with a bright yellow skin and warty excrescences on the surface. When 
ripe it is very hard. The fruits are small, but of excellent flavour when cooked 
young. 

Many Gourds are grown in China, but it would be wearisome to make a 
list. Messrs. Cannell and Sons, the well-known nurserymen at Swanley, have 
a splendid collection of Gourds. Recent summers have agreed with the plants, 
bringing out the natural colouring of the fruits, and making them quite 
conspicuous in the exhibition. 

Sow the seed under glass in [ite March or April, and plant out the 
seedlings in May or June. When the position is warm and the soil well 
drained, seed may be sown out of doors; but this is not advisable, as the season 
is brief, and the seedlings from seed sown in the open air will not fruit so freely 
as those raised under glass. A rich soil and plenty of food and moisture are 
needful when the growth is active, and the larger-fruited varieties will require 
copious supplies of water, and when grown as food do not allow more than two 
fruits to mature. Gourds delight in overhead syringings in the evenings of hot 
and dry summer days. 


A Usrrul GREENHOUSE FLOWER—SPARMANNIA AFRICANA, 


This well-known plant will flower profusely if rightly treated, that is, 
grown in such a way as to check too much vigour, for under literal conditions 
it will grow so rapidly as to soon fill a good-sized structure, but without a 
corresponding flower display. When the house in which the plant is growing is 
sufficiently lofty, the few flowers that 
appear will be too far away to Le 
properly seen. The leaves are large, 
heart-shaped, thin, and very hairy, 
while the flowers, which are borne in 
compact umbels, are individually about 
Ikin. in diameter, and made up of four 
white petals, while the centre of each 
bloom is filled with a brush-like tuft of 
stamens, bright yellow at the base, with 
the top half purple, just tipped with 
masses of yellow pollen. To flower it 
well the plants must be grown in pots 
or tubs to check a too exuberant growth, 
and if this is successful they will bloom 
from now through the spring. When 
the flowering season is over the plants 
must be pruned back if required, 
and kept rather close and syringed 
until the young = shoots break out. 
During the latter part of the summer 
place them out of doors in a_ spot 
fully exposed to the sun, as by this 
means the wood is thoroughly ripened 
and the future display of bloom 
ensured. Besides the ordinary kind 
there is a variety flore-pleno with 
double flowers, but whether it is as 
beautiful as the typical form is a 
matter of opinion. 

SIMPLE PROTECTION. 

“M. L. W.,” in our excellent 

Copyright contemporary the Garden, advocates 
a form of protection which we have 
recommended our readers also. The 
writer says: ‘‘ Happy is he that cutteth 

down a Fir tree at the beginning of winter. Nothing is more useful 
or more handy as protection for most thngs than a moderate-sized Spruce 
bough. There is a natural arch or spring in it which enables it to be laid 
over sprouting Lilies or Irises, or almost any bulbs and corms that have 
growth above ground likely to be kurt, without crushing them. It, or they, can 
also be laid against a wall over small tender wall shrubs and the lower parts of 
creepers. It is astonishing what an amount of damage such a trifling precaution 
sometimes averts, I have a number of cuttings of different shrubby Veronicas 
for which no frame was available, and as they were a gift from a beautifully warm 
and well-known garden in Devonshire, they might be expected to resent hardships, 
especially as they were rooted rather late, yet up to the present I have been 
fortunate enough to keep every one. They are enclosed by a bank or wall about 
15in. high of sods, and covered with Fir boughs at all times, except those of 
sunshine and brighiness, which are at present extremely infrequent.” 


VALUE OF ENGLISH SEEDs. 

And this same correspondent gives a word of advice about purchasing seeds : 
‘*T have made the usual resolutions. Only a few really good seeds, no annuals, 
no tender things to need several shifts and make work, and no leaving seedlings 
too long in the pans. I hope these will be kept, but from experience cannot 
hope with much confidence; but one resolve, at any rate, is firm—no German 
seeds, at least not knowingly. Some people will tell us that we get them 
whether or no, and pay half-a-crown instead of sixpence for them, |.ut I do not 
believe it, so far as my small experience goes, and last year especially I bitterly 
regretted saving eighteenpences and putting good British sixpences into Teuton 
palms, for none of the German seeds did well, while those I got from—lI 
must not say wno, but he is very expensive—gave splendid results. After 
all, between forty and fifty absolutely first-rate single Pyrethrum roseum 
plants, with flowers of pure colour and well diversified in shades, and blossoms 
nearly 3in. across the same season, or thirty odd fine strong Carnations, 
promising to be all doubles, is not a bad return for thirty pence, though 
half-crowns have a nasty trick of being so few to the pound compared with 
sixpences and shillings.” 
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NFIELD CHASE is no longer what it was in the days 
of gentle King Jamie, when wild deer sported among 
its picturesque old oaks and its wild glades were alike 
a temptation and a peril to the wanderer. It has long 
been broken up into glebe and farm, and what was 

once ‘‘a forest fair” is now a tract of agricultural land. But 
Camlet Moat can still be made out in the Trent Estate, thovgh 
weed-grown and scarcely noticeable. Here, in early davs, lived 
the long-forgotten family of the Mandevilles, Earls of Essex, to 
whom the Chase and its adjacent domains once belonged. After- 
wards it passed into the possession of the Bohuns, but now 
belongs to the Duchy of Lancaster, that change having come 
about through the marriage of Henry IV. to May, daughter and 
ultimate heiress of Humphry de Bohun. Trent Park, or Trent 
Place. is situated in the very heart of Enfield Chase, and is 
almost surrounded by a girdle of beautiful woods, mostly oak 
and beech, which testify to the former splendour of the erstwhile 
Royal hunting ground. Some of the oaks especially are of such 
hoary antiquity as to suggest that they might have stood there 
when Tudor or even Norman kings followed the tall deer. Enfield 
Chase was disafforested by Act of Parliament in 1779, when the 
zeal for enclosure was great; parts were allotted to different 
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parishes, and the remainder sold. Trent Park, the subject of 
our article, was formerly the residence of Sir Richard Jebb, 
Bart., to whom George III. granted a lease of 200 acres, the 
freehold of which was subsequently purchased. On conferring 
the title of baronet on Dr. Jebb, His Majesty named the estate 
Trent Place, in commemoration of the great medical skill by 
which the life of his brother had been preserved from his severe 
illness at Trent, in the South Tyrol. After Sir Richard’s death 
the estate passed through several hands, and was finally acquired 
by David Bevan, Esq., the grandfather of the present owner. 
Only a few years ago the house was rebuilt, and is now 
a large red-brick pile, creeper-clad, and bowered in woodland. 
The north frontage looks out on lawn and flower-bed, sloping to 
water, and close to the south entrance are two huge oaks, one 
of which is fitted with a staircase up to a platform large enough 
for a considerable party to sit at tea ‘when the summer wind 
blows cool.” It is an ancient and most remarkable tree. Within 
the walls are many highly interesting objets d’art, chief of which 
may be mentioned some specimens of Beauvais tapestry in 
excellent preservation. The pictures include examples of the 
art of Gainsborough, Turner, Daubigny, Linnel, Frére, Morland, 
Zucchero, Constable, and many other famous painters. The 
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view from the terrace on the north side 
is particularly charming. Although 
Trent Park is only thirteen miles from 
the Bank of England, it has the deep, 
tranquil seclusion of a remote country 
seat, and looking from the terrace 
across the water of the ‘Rough lot” 
to rising ground, heavily timbered, it 
is difficult to believe that all the turmoil 
of the capital is so near, and the feeling 
of distance is enhanced by the number 
of wild birds which, being encouraged 
and protected, frequent the place in 
great numbers. In spring their melody 
breaks from a thousand green brakes, 
and all the year round they cry and 
flit about the house. At the east end 
of the house is the flower garden, laid 
out on ground that slopes beautifully 
down to the edge of the lake. This 
part of the garden is filled with a number 
ot shrubs and endless varieties of rhodo- 
dendrons, and also contains some very 
fine old trees. In the middle of the 
garden is a delightful little nook, sur- 
rounded by shrubberies, in the centre 
of which, and amid a_ profusion of 
bamboos and multi-coloured irises, is a 
small pool of water. On the south 
side of the house is a large open space 
with huge trees growing hereand there, 
among which are two hornbeams, one 
of which measures, at 18in. from the 
ground, 14ft. 6in.; also an ancient 
pollard oak with an enormous base, 
which measures 45ft. 8in. in circum- 
ference. The chief feature of the 
garden on the south side is the long 
rose walk containing 238 different 
varieties. Roses do well in the soil at 
Trent Park, and the fine effect produced 
by growing them in masses is beautifully 
shown here during the season of bloom. 
A long walk with herbaceous borders 
on each side crosses the rose walk at 
right angles, and at the point where the 
two paths meet there is a fountain, the 
whole producing a very pleasing effect. 
Leafy, bowery, quiet, the house and 
grounds form an ideal home for one 
who has business in town, but who, 
nevertheless, loves when the fever of 
business is past to recuperate in healthy 
country air. 

Apart from the fine general effect 
of the flowers, Trent Park has a 
considerable reputation . for horticul- 
ture. The capacious hothouses, full 
of plants and fruit, testify to the 
unceasing energy with which the 
gardening staff attend to the prac- 
tical side of the work. The Trent 
Park chrysanthemums are especially 
famous, and have carried away lead- 
ing prizes from the various national 
shows. 

But to end where we began, the 
most interesting feature historically is 
Camlet Moat, where Lord Dalgarno 
is supposed to have been murdered. 
As we have said, it is supposed to be 
the site of the original Manor House 
of Enfield, and to have belonged to the 
Mandevilles. It is reached from the 
house by a pleasant walk through the 
woodlands on the north side of the 
estate. Briars and bushes have over- 
grown it, so that you can scarcely see 
more than that it is a quadrangular 
area of some kind. It was measured 
in 1773, and found to be 15oft. long. 
Naturally enough it is the scene of a 
weird ghost story, and tradition says 
also that somewhere about is a great 
treasure chest. At the north-east 
corner is a well with a paved bottom, 
and this has set imagination to work. 
Under this pavement, so goes the story, 
is buried a great chest of gold and 
precious stones that no one is able to 
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carry up because 
it is hound to the 
place by a spell 
of enchantment. 
The attendant 
ghost is that of 
the last owner of 
the Chase, who, 
being attainted 
for high treason, 
hid for some time 
in a hollow tree, 
and once, when 
venturing out 
by moonlight, 
he fell into this 
well and perished 
miserably. In 
addition to the 
pleasure to be 
derived from so 
much natural 
beauty, therefore, 
the visitor to 
Trent may, on 
moonlight nights, Medaon 8 ears 
provided the 


requisite imagi-  CoPyright IRIS AND 


nation be _ not 

lacking, enjoy all the forms of creepiness brought on by a hoary 
ghost legend, and at the same time indulge in dreams of finding 
the missing treasure chest and becoming as rich as Monte Cristo. 
The shadowy moonlit woodland is well fitted to inspire such 
musings. Authorities, however, are a very prosaic people, and 
they have recently attempted to throw doubts on the legendary 
history. They incline to think that the house may at one time 
have been the residence of the cnief forester, and tiles scattered 
over the area appear to be the work of the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. Sir Walter describes it as a mound 
surrounded by a deep ditch. “A few hewn stones were 
there which had escaped the fate of many others that had been 
used in building different lodges in the forest for the Royal 
keepers.” A much more modern legend is that Dick Turpin* 
found Camlet Moat a highly convenient lurking-place, and this 
can easily be believed, especially as he had haunts in Epping 
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Forest at no 
great distance. 
Outside the 
main entrance of 
Trent Park is 
the village of 
Cockfosters. 
This name is 
said to be a 
corruption of 
Bicoque-Fores- 
tier, the word 
bicoque meaning 
a little paltry 
town. Never- 
theless, | Cock- 
fosters is a 
growing place, 
and is the highest 
point between 
London and 
Hatfield. The 
stables, in which 
there is also a 
fine engine-room, 
are on the south 
side of the house 
LILY. “COUNTRY LIFE." (where also are 
the farm build- 
ings and dairy), and are built round a square courtyard. The 
drive from the lodge to the house is nearly a mile long, and is 
along a very beautiful double avenue of limes, which we show in 
a photograph. 


“SHUTTING-1[N-TIME.” 


LL day the fresh furrows of the hedgeless fields have been 
white with gulls, for near the coast more gulls than 
rooks or grey crows follow the plough on these warm 
and windy days which have succeeded the frosty 
weather. And all day dun clouds have been coming 

up from the south-west and passing swiftly overhead and out to 
sea. As yet there has been no rain; but the air is laden witha 
moisture which clings to the lichen-stained field gates and the 
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boles of the stunted oaks, making them 
clammy to the touch. The earth, too, 
is saturated with it, and where the 
plough has recently passed the ridges 
are wet and smooth, and they would 
gleam in the sunlight if only the sun 
could break through the clouds. But 
since daybreak there has been no ray 
of sunlight, and since midday the 
aspect of the whole country-side has 
been sullenly sombre, anticipative of 
night. And all the while a buffeting, 
gusty wind has been blowing—a wind 
that whistles shrilly among the sapless 
stems of last year’s knapweeds and 
tansies which fringe the low banks on 
the tield borders, and that makes the 
stunted, but sturdy, oaks creak and 
strain and groan because they have 
been roughly trained by the north-east 
winds and can only hold out their 
rugged arms toward the south-west. 
Through a cleft in the cliffs—a cleft 
which a tiny streamlet has cut through 
Solt. of contorted drift into a pre-glacial 
bed which underlies the beach —a 
white line of restless shoal-surf can be 
seen gleaming through a grey haze; 
but the wind roars so loudly among the 
oak boughs that on the uplands one 
cannot hear the storm-song of the sea. 

After four o’clock, on such a day 
as this, night steals upon the earth with 
almost surprising swiftness. [From any 
point slightly elevated above the rest of 
the uplands you may watch it approach- 
ing ; its advance is swift but stealthy ; 
it seems bent on coming upon you 
unawares. After watching, ina certain 
field-corner, a labourer repairing a bank 
the rabbits have undermined, you let 
your gaze wander away from him for 
awhile. When you look for him again 
you cannot see him; he is still there, 
but night is there, too, and the night 
hides him. Over the newly-ploughed 
fields the darkness gathers as though 
it were some enshrouding exhalation 
of the earth rather than a withdrawal 
of light. There seems, in this transi- 
tion hour, to be no obvious reason for 
its presence there, for the sky is still 
grey, and against it some rooks can be 
seen flying inland towards the distant 
woodlands. It is that time of the dav 
which the country-folk of this bleak 
district call ‘shutting-in-time,” and in 
the comparatively quiet intervals 
between the wind gusts you may hear 
the thudding of hoofs and the clinking 
of chain harness—the ploughmen have 
left the fields and the plough-horses 
are on their way back to the farm 
stables. From the midst of the furrows 
comes the weird wailing of the lap- 
wings which will stay there till the 
grey dawn of another day. As you 
walk homeward along the narrow roads 
which intersect the fields a few of the 
small birds which have spent the day 
amid the stubble betray the places 
where, in this hedgeless country, they 
spend the night. Startled by your 
footsteps, they dart from little holes in 
the roadside banks, and you catch a 
glimpse of them ere they vanish in the 
gathering gloom. 

It is at this hour that a grim 
monster, known as ‘Old Shuck,” or 
‘* Black Shuck,” begins his nocturnal 
prowling. He takes the form of a huge 
black dog with a single lurid eye anda 
mouth which flashes forth fire, and to 
encounter him is an omen of dread 
significance : it means that you will die 
before the year is “‘out.” This canine 
phantom is, perhaps, the  oldest- 
established in England; it has haunted 
these lonely roads for centuries. 
Probably it is of Norse origin—the 
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Black Hound ot Odin—and came to this coast with those 
Scandinavian raiders who settled themselves down here in 
Saxon times. Where it has its lair is a secret known only to 
itself; but some of its favourite haunts are known, and not 
many years ago there were men and women living whom nothing 
would induce to venture into them after nightfall. And when the 
wind howled around their isolated homes at night, it was the 
baying of Black Shuck they heard, and they trembled in their beds. 
In one of the coast hamlets, however, ‘‘ shutting-in-time’”’ is, 
at this season of the year, the hour when the hamlet often has 
amore cheerful aspect 
than at any other 
hour ofthe day. On 
such an evening as 
this, when there is no 
afterglow of sunset 
against which even 
commonplace objects ' “ 
may appear strikingly van’ | 
picturesque, the out- |! 
look upon sombre i 
fields, barren cliffs, T 
and desolate beach 7) ee gl 5 
soon becomes ee pa Pee ee - 
obscured, and atten- 
tion is concentrated 
on the little grey 
pebble-built cottages, 
which in the daytime 
are unattractive, but 
which are now, owing 
to the gleaming of 
firelight and lamp- 
light from within, 


suggestive of Copyright THE NORTH TERRACE 


warmth, comfort, and 
rest. But the brightest glow comes from the open doorway 
of a low wooden building on the highest point of the cliffs. This 
building is the shed or ‘court’? of the local company of 
beachmen, and in it has just been hung up a large swinging 
lamp, the light of which, together with the flickering flames of 
a fire of coal and driftwood, reveals an interior somewhat 
resembling the cabin of a ship. 

In the middle of the shed, supporting the ridge-beam of the 
open roof, is a stout wooden post which once formed part of the 
mast of a ship; on wooden pegs driven into the walls hang coils 
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of rope, weather-stained ‘oily frocks,” and dingy sou’-westers ; 
larger pegs support spars, around which sails are rolled; and to 
a board swinging from a low crossbeam of the roof is affixed a 
smoke-embrowned chart of the coast and its network of off-lying 
shoals. Rough wooden benches are drawn up on both sides of 
the fire, and on them are lounging several members of the beach 
company, while two or three others are standing near the 
doorway, gazing out over the dusk-darkened sea. Force of 
habit, more than anything else, has brought these men here at 
the ‘ shutting-in-time” of this stormy day. Some of them, who 
are both fishermen 
and farm hands, 
have been at work in 
the fields all day, 
others have been 
repairing their crab- 
pots in readiness for 
the coming season, 
and two or three have 
been line-fishing from 
the beach; but at 
nightfall they 
generally assemble 
for an hour or two in 
their shed, just as did 


earansalec UU ih ENN} aan Benen) aN ‘ heir fathers and 
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days when all the life- 
saving and salvage 
work of the coast was 
in their hands. Now, 
sturdy little steam- 
tugs constantly patrol 
the coast, and for 
months together the 
beachmen’s long, 
slender yawls lie idle on the shingle; but still, here and there, a 
beach company survives, and its survival helps to keep alive in 
the beachmen the spirit of daring they have inherited from their 
forefathers. To the latter, in the old ‘ free-trading days,” 
‘*shutting-in-time ”’ was often an hour of fateful significance: 
they knew that before another day dawned they would run great 
risks and perhaps for them another day would never dawn. 
To their descendants it has no such significance, but still their 
actions in this gloaming hour unconsciously betoken a waiting 
expectancy. W. A. Dutt. 
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THE DEAD MAN’S WARNING. 


NEED not enter into the question of what took me to 

that wild and sequestered part of India known as the 

Western Ghauts. For weeks and months I had been 

travelling over its hills and valleys, my tents and neces- 

saries accompanying me in small bullock-drawn carts, and, 
when this became impracticable, on coolies’ heads. I caught 
with eagerness at the suggestion of one of my subordinates that 
I should make a diversion out of the direct line of route to visit 
a planter who lived a hermit’s life in these wilds, and who had 
gained a great notoriety locally. 

The planter was, of course, known to me by repute, 
although I had never seen him. Hisname was Mackenzie, and 
his hospitality to any stray traveller proverbial. By the natives 
he was beloved. He doctored their ailments, settled their 
disputes, and advised them in difficulties and troubles. But 
with their caste prejudices he never interfered. Hence he had 
obtained an insight into their ways, thcughts, and feelings 
seldom vouchsafed to an Englishman. It was whispered by 
native gossip that he dabbled in black magic, was possessed of 
the power of the evil eye, and had even raised some from the 
dead; while Europeans stated that in this distant corner of 
India he practised his Highland gift of second sight. That 
there was something uncanny about him, wherever acquired, I 
think you will admit when you have heard my story. 

As is usual in Oriental countries, news travels apace in 
India, notwithstanding the complete absence of any recognised 
means of communication. Almost simultaneously with my 
arrival in the neighbourhood, word of it had reached Mackenzie’s 
ears, and, with the instinct of his race and calling, he promptly 
sent me, by an express runner, a kindly note, inviting me to 
sojourn under his roof as long as duty or inclination kept me in 
the vicinity. 

By grey dawn the following morning I was again on the 
move. I had learned that by a forced march it was possible to 
reach Mackenzie’s bungalow the same evening, and as, in this 
instance, there was no need for the slower-moving baggage-carts 
to come up, I determined to push on. The Anché runner, as 


the letter-carriers are called in those parts, had started back 
with my answer the previous evening, and would, I knew, arrive 
by sunrise, which would give my host tin:ely notice of my 
coming. <A hillman came with me as guide; my servants and 
subordinates were to strike camp, pack up, and follow at their 
leisure. Night marches through jungles infested with wild 
beasts not being to their liking, they were to halt for the night 
in some convenient spot halfway, and come on next day. ‘In 
wallets slung on each side of my saddle I carried the few 
necessaries that rendered me independent of their movements. 
I had my rifle with me, was reckoned a good shot, and had no 
fear of not being able to reach my destination. 

From dawn till almost dusk—with a brief noonday halt of 
two hours—I followed my guide, sometimes riding, sometimes 
on foot, leading my pony; ail attempts at conversation eliciting 
little more than a grunt from my taciturn companion in front. I 
was never more thankful than when the forest growth first 
thinned and then abruptly ceased, and when the beautiful 
star-like blossoms of the coffee-bearing shrub took the place of 
the endless vistas of tree-trunks we had been passing through 
since morning. When the bungalow appeared in sight I urged 
my jaded but still willing little pony into a canter, and in a tew 
minutes more drew up—a tired man and beast—at the verandah 
steps. 

Even as I did so, I saw, as in a flash, that something was 
amiss. There was no smiling host, no welcoming lights, no 
expectant white-robed servants. The door stood open, the 
windows yawned. I threw the reins on the pony’s neck, and, 
pushing aside the hanging bamboo chick, strode in. 

The outside twilight was an inky gloom within, in which 
for the moment I could see nothing, but I knew instinctively that 
the place was empty of life. Amazed and bewildered, and with 
a growing sense of impending calamity, | pushed through the 
room into the back verandah, in which all Indian bungalows end, 
and from there could hear a hum of native voices issuing from 
the godowns beyond. To my excited fancy it sounded like the 
buzzing of a swarm of bees when alarmed. 
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“Qui hai?” I shouted, the sound of my lusty young voice 
echoing in the deserted house. ‘Qui hai? Jdhar ao” (‘* Who is 
there? Come here”). 

There was a sudden lull in the shrill babble, evidently a 
listening pause, and the next moment the verandah steps were 
covered by a clamouring, excited mob of servants, syces, and 
coolies, men, women, and children, all in a bunch together, as 
though each one were trying to avoid being leit alone behind. 
The men were mouthing inarticulately, the women shrieking and 
beating their breasts ; even the piercing infantile voices helped to 
swell the panic-stricken chorus. They stood before me in a 
terrified, helpless crowd, turning to the white man instinctively, 
as natives do in any sudden emergency or danger. 

So much was clear to me at a glance, but the details of the 
ghastly tragedy that was the cause of it all took some little time 
to sift out and comprehend. 

With forty speaking as one, it was impossible to arrive at 
any understanding. Silencing the hubbub by an imperative 
gesture, I selected the calmest and most responsible-looking man 
amongst them, and made him answer my questions until I 
grasped the main facts. Fortunately, I could speak the language 
(Canarese) well enough to make myself understood. 

‘‘\Where is your master, Mackenzie Sahib?” I asked. 

‘* He is dead, your honour.” 

‘‘ When did he die?” 

‘* An hour before sunset.” 

“How ?” 

“A tiger—a man-eating tiger—killed him.” 

“Was he out shooting? Did he miss? Take your time, 
and tell me in a few words how it happened.” 

‘Tt was through those accursed coolies, your honour. They 
had been quarrelling—they are always quarrelling, cursed be 
their fathers and the mothers that bore them!—and the sahib 
went down to quell the disturbance. There had been a man- 
eating tiger about the district some weeks ago. Last moon it 
was at the village, and carried off a woman who was at the 
well alone; also a child who was herding buffaloes; then it left, 
and we thought it had gone for good. Sut last night it came 
back, although none knew it, or would we not have gone ina 
body to defend the sahib, who was as father aad mother to us all ? 
Oh, may Shiva, the Destroyer, destroy the wicked one! Is not 
the estate full enough of coolies, that he should elect to feed on 
the Protector of the Poor?’’ And the man’s voice broke out 
afresh in a wail of grief, promptly taken up by every throat 
present. 

Again I enforced silence. My mind was made up as to my 
course of action. 

‘‘Hush!”’ I said sternly. “If anyone here has any love 
for his master that is gone, let him not speak even in a whisper 
without my hukm (order). I will avenge your lord’s death. Is 
there a shikari present ? ” 

‘“*T was his honour’s shikari,” answered a voice from the 
background, and a small, thin, wizened remnant of a man 
stepped forward, plainly of a different race from the sleek Tamil 
coolies and servants who formed the majority of the crowd. 

‘¢ You say all this happened an hour ago,” I said, continuing 
my examination. ‘* How far from this ?”’ 

‘‘Not ten minutes’ walk, Swami,” he replied, “ where a 
corner of the jungle runs into the plantation.” 

“Have you seen the body ?”’ 

“From afar. None dare go near it, for the tiger, after the 
custom of tigers, retreated when he had killed, and is now close 
by, waiting but for the darkness to finish his evil deed.” 

“Well,” I said, ** you must dare come there now, for in five 
minutes’ time I will start trom this, and sit all night in a tree 
over the corpse. An English sahib must not be left to be food 
for beasts, and when the tiger comes out | will rid the sahib’s 
servants of their enemy.” 

The slim, wrinkled hands of the shikari came together in 
supplication. 

“* Swami,” he said, ‘how can that be? Does not the All- 
Wise know that when a tiger has made a human victim it is lord 
over the victim’s spirit, and that the greater the victim the more 
carefully does he watch that the tiger comes to no harm through 
him? How can one fight against a tiger when the dead is on 
its side? Let not my lord think his humble slave lies. Many 
years have I lived in these jungles, and your honour is but 
young.” 

‘* Talk not this woman’s talk to me!’’ | replied angrily, for 
time was pressing, and I knew every moment to be of import- 
ance. ‘It thou art afraid, say so, and I will go alone. Iam 
young, but I am no coward.” 

‘Nor I, your honour,” said the old man, straightening him- 
self at my taunt. ‘*So be it; I will come.” 

In less than ten minutes we started. I had delayed but to 
snatch a mouthful of necessary food, and to find the unfortunate 
planter’s rifle and ammunition, which the shikari now carried in 
front of me, I following close behind, with my rifle at full cock. 
From the onset it was necessary to take precautions in approach- 
ing the spot where the dead man lay, with the two-fold object ot 
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not alarming the tiger, nor of allowing ourselves to be surprised 
by it. 

Accustomed as I was to the rough side of life, I could not 
suppress a shudder as the livid white face and white-clad limbs 
lying in all the abandon of death came in view. The beast had 
evidently made his spring from the dense undergrowth close by. 
One crunch of the powerful jaws or one blow from the formidable 
paws had probably done the work quickly. A dark blood-stain 
had crept for some distance on the sward, until it ran liquid no 
longer. He lay on his back with his face turned to the heavens, 
and his arms stretched away from his body. It was an awesome 
and appalling sight. 

Cautiously we advanced, and by signs my companion 
indicated the best tree in which to seat ourselves, and I was glad 
to see it was at some fifteen or tw nty feet from the corpse. 
Silently he gave me the rifle he carried and scrambled with 
monkey-like agility into the branches. I then passed it back to 
him with my own, and followed his example with as little noise 
as my heavy riding-boots permitted. Then began the most 
gruesome night it has ever been my fate to pass. Slowly the 
almost full moon, throwing at first dark wavering shadows on 
the coarse rough turf where the dead man lay, and gradually 
rising higher and clearing the tallest treetops, cast a cold 
unearthly light, almost as clear as day, on the open space before 
me. Every object was as if silhouetted against it. From my 
perch I could see every feature of the white face below, and feil 
to wondering what manner of man he had been who had lived 
this lonely life in these wilds, and who had met this terrible fate 
in the forests he loved so well. Looking down on the rigid, 
powerful frame, a doubt occurred to me whether this endiny 
could have been as awful to him as in the first shock of the 
announcement it had been to me. He looked peaceful, almost 
as though asleep, in the weird light. Then a shudder of terror 
swept over me afresh, and I muttered an oath under my breath 
to avenge his death on the brute that caused it, if hand and eye 
could guide my weapon straight. : 

With straining eyes, and ears all alert, I sought to catch 
some indication of the tiger’s approach, but there was absolutely 
none. Save for the usual jungle sounds, which are ceaseless but 
perfectly distinguishable from any noise of movement, all was 
silent as the grave. Seconds lengthened to minutes, minutes 
stretched to hours. I had lost the sense of time. I might have 
been there an eternity. 

Suddenly, without a breath or sign of warning, I saw a 
gigantic head, where a moment before there had been nothing 
but clear space. As mysteriously as in a dream it protrude 
from the matted undergrowth in front of me, the moonlight 
glinting on the shining eyes and glistening fangs. Calmly and 
determinedly I drew the sight on him. He seemed unconscious 
of all danger and completely at my mercy. 

My finger was tightening round the trigger, another half 
second and | would have pulled, then the power to do so left me. 
My whole frame stiffened as if paralysed, my hair bristled, my 
tongue clove to the roof of my mouth; for a movement of the 
corpse arrested my eye. Swiftly the right hand shot out and up, 
and rested in the air with the palm towards the tiger—a danger 
signal if there ever was one. The action was short, but decided 
and sufficient. When I looked along the barrels again the head 
had disappeared. 

For a moment my very life seemed suspended; I know my 
heart beat, for I can still recall its dull, laboured, suffocating 
throbs, but of all else I was unconscious. 

The next thing | was aware of was a whisper, so faint and 
low, it might have been a ghost of living speech coming down 
from the branches above. 

“The Swami has seen,” it said, ‘that his slave spoke no 
lie. Put up your rifle, Sahib. It is useless. Let the Lord 
Tiger have his prey, lest in his anger he slay us also.” Anda 
lean, brown arm stretched down to take my weapon. 

‘Touch it not,’ I whispered back with rising anger, that 
sent the comforting warm blood tingling through my veins again. 
“Touch it not, lest worse befall thee. What we have seen is a 
dream. The tiger was frightened by a shadow. He is hungry. 
He will come out again, and then I will shoot.” 

At my hasty words the old man drew back silently among 
the branches, and became once more as passive and as motionless 
as they were. 

The rest of that watch was a feverish nightmare, and haunts 
me to this day. How many times the tiger approached, how 
often the dead man’s warning hand stopped him, it is impossible 
for me at this length of time to say. Indeed, I doubt if I could 
have told exactly next morning. Foiled in one attempt, the 
savage beast would sheer off, only to try from another point and 
meet with a similar result. Sometimes it would appear like a 
moving shadow, so silent, so noiseless its approach; at others 
with a terrific roar of anger, always to be stopped short by a 
signal from its victim, which, apparently, it understood too well 
to disregard. It was not until the first pale glimmer of dawn 
broke in the eastern sky that its efforts ceased, and the corpse 
resumed the rigidity and repese of death. 
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The reassuring sun was a good spear’s length high 
in the heavens before either of us made an attempt to move 
from the tree. Then the shikari touched me on the shoulder, 
and said: 

* Descend, Swami. The hour of danger is passed ! 

Poor Mackenzie was brought in that morning, and buried 
in his own compound, I—for lack of a clergyman—reading the 
Burial Service over him. When the sad, short rite was ended, 
I put seals on all his desks and boxes, and fastened up the 
door, and then and there in the blazing midday sun mounted 
my pony, and returned by the road I had come to meet 
my people and turn them back again. For once in my life I 
was afraid—horribly, openly, childishly afraid—of the unknown, 
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the intangible, and felt that, at all costs, the coming hours of 
darkness must not find me near that lonely grave, with its 
restless, listening, warning inmate. 

When I got back to civilisation, I selected a tombstone, 
and, having had the words, ‘“ May he rest in peace” engraved 
on it, sent it up to the plantation. I do not know if it was 
erected; to tell you the truth, I never went to see. Somehow 
I could not. The horror of that night was too great. I think 
that wonderful interpreter of India, Kipling, must have felt 
something of the feeling when he wrote: 

** Through the jungle very so‘tly flits a shadow and a sigh; 
He is fear, O Little Hunter, he is fear !” 
M. A. RuTHERFURD. 
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= left Hull early in September, 1902, for a fort- 
night’s elk-hunting in the Gula Valley. By “we” 
I mean my friend, Alec Henderson, and myself. 
We had leased a stretch of Government land on 
the west bank of the Gula River, supplemented 
by an adjoining farm that rounded off the forest on the south 
end, in all some twenty-five miles by ten of spruce forest, 
birch-scrub, and fjeld. I had killed five bulls on this ground the 
previous vear, hunting alone for three weeks on a sort of trial 
trip, and this season we hoped to do as well. or better, although 
our time was shorter, as we were two rifles instead of one, and 
had a season’s experience of the ground. 

The hope was not altogether fulfilled, largely owing to the 
weather. In September, 1g01, Norwegian sportsmen enjoyed a 
phenomenally fine autumn, mild and dry, the best possible 
weather, in fact, for all kinds of shooting, though no doubt 
anathematised by the late anglers, who wanted water, and 
plenty of it. In 
September, 1902, 
entirely different 
weather  condi- 
tions prevailed. 
An unnaturally 
cold summer was 
followed by a 
cold and rainy 
autumn. Heavy 
snow fell early 
in the month, 
and lay for many 
days, and drilted 
to some depth on 
the higher fjelds. 
This circum- 
stance alone 
increased tenfold 
the difficulties of 
approaching in 
cover that wily 
and sagacious 
animal, the old 
bull-elk, the 
crunching of the 
frozen snow 
under our feet 
constantly giving 
usaway. But we 
managed to geta 
couple of bullsall 
the same, and had certain express bullets been a trifle more 
accurate in their flight, another couple, at least, of these great 
deer would have been added to our bag. 

Four days after leaving Hull, we—that is, the good ship 
Tasso—steamed up Throndhjem Fjord, and dropped anchor, 
about noon, in the harbour of the historic Scandinavian 
capital, where for centuries a line of Viking kings have come to 
be crowned. The modern advantages of a telephone and a 
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OUR QUARTERS AT 


railway enabled us to make all our arrangements for stores, 
etc., that afternoon, to enjoy two square meals at the Hotel 
Britannia, and to reach our happy hunting grounds that same 
evening by what purported to be the fast night (7.15) mail train 
south. This meant, for us, a leisurely run of fifty miles or 
thereabouts in the dignified time of three hours or more along 
the Throndhjem-Christiania railway up the banks of the rushing 
Gula (yellow) River, a noble stream that helps to drain the 
western watershed of the backbone of Norway into Throndhjem 
Fjord, 

We reached Singsaas about 10.30 p.m., and found our 
henchmen awaiting our arrival on the platform. There was 
Johan Bergan, landlord and general utility man; also Ivor Hugaas, 
Peder Kirkvold, end Hans Aasen, hunters, each with a curly- 
tailed Norske collie on a string. Hans Aasen was an extra, and 
came from the farm, already mentioned, on the south end. He 
only accompanied us on occasions on hisown ground. The other 
men were our 
regular hunters. 
For the next 
fifteen days we 
tramped through 
forest, marsh,and 
over fjeld in 
pursuit of the 
great deer we had 
crossed the North 
Sea to kill; took 
in ozone and 
health with every 
breath; and 
worked off the 
last traces of a 
London season’s 
enervation. 

The first day 
we had a drive 
on the north end 
of the ground. 
This meant send- 
ing two of the 
hunters to walk 
some miles of 
forest, whileA.H. 
and I, under 
the guidance of 
Peder Kirkvoid, 
THE SOUTH END. lay in wait in 

the likeliest 
woodland passes. Elk do not “drive” in the ordinary sense 
of the term, and have ideas of their own as to where they 
will go when disturbed. They can certainly be moved by 
one man, but only intercepted by another if wind be right, 
plans well laid, and, above all, if fate be propitious. At best 
it is a “‘chancy” business. The old bull is not always where 
he ought to be for the purpose, and, on this occasion, the drive 
did not come off. We saw two cow-elk we did not want to 
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shoot. Ivor lost himself for several 
hours, and we returned home admiring 
the scenery and reflecting that a 
successful elk drive the first day out 
was more than ordinary mortals could 
expect. 

Next day we moved fifteen miles 
up the river to Johan’s house, our head- 
quarters in the centre of the ground. 
After that the weather fairly broke, and 
tramping spruce and birch woods in a 
snowstorm was a constant experience. 
What a game of hide-and-seek this elk- 
hunting is! Or, rather, let me say, 
a game for us; but a deadly earnest 
business for the elk. Tracks, and large 
ones, we saw nearly every day, but 
for some time we could not get on 
terms with the animals at all. One 
morning, in company with Peder and 
Johan, I found an exceptionally large 
bull-track, absolutely fresh, not two 
miles from the house, and thought our 
chance had come. A more restless, 
wandering brute I never followed. He 


was just in front of us, apparently, for many hours. 
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lis track, 


going at a walk, looked in the newly-fallen snow as fresh as 
our own, but we were not destined that day to catch a glimpse 
of him, even for a moment. In vain we tracked him for hours 
with the dog, up hill and down dale, through gloomy forest 


recesses and open glades, over 
and round the sides of a steep 
and thickly-wooded mountain. 
The phantom monster never 
showed. At length, in despera- 
tion, a new move was tried. 
Peder’s handsome, headstrong 
collie, who had been in a fever 
of excitement all the day, was 
slipped in the hope that he might 
bring the bull to bay. Within 
2ooyds. we heard a welcome 
barking—up a steep hill, of 
course—and nearly broke a 
blood-vessel trying to get there 
in record time, only to find the 
tracks of bull and dog making a 
bee-line over the ridge and 
down the farther side. The barks 
died away in the distance— 
obviously, this particular bull 
did not “bay” worth a cent— 
and presently the dog returned 


exhausted, with wagging tail, tired of the pursuit. 


THE GULA 
We followed 


the track for-a mile or two, and found that the elk, this time at 
a steady fifteen-mile-an-hour trot, had left for distant parts, 
evidently disgusted with our proceedings. I have often wondered 
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how much that bull knew of our pursuit of him up to the unlucky 


moment when we slipped the dog. 
Next day A. H. and Ivor had a somewhat 
They disturbed their bull lying down in the 


brute from his track. 
similar experience. 


He was obviously a big 


thick woods south of the steep canyon—of which more anon— 





early in the morning, and 
followed him with bloodthirsty 
intent for the rest of the day 
without ever catching sight of 
his dark hairy hide. This artful 
animal actually made a complete 
circle round his pursuers, and 
having thus ascertained their 
nature and object to his entire 
satisfaction, and accurately 
diagnosed the situation, slipped 
away through the thick woods 
for a distant point without giving 
any chance cf a shot. 

A day or two after I moved 
to the south end of the forest, 
while A. H. went up to the 
soeter in order to try the higher 
ground. He was accompanied 
by a retinue of his own, including 
Ivor, Johan, and Carrie, the 


RIVER. housekeeper (Johan’s _ sister). 
Carrie was young and fair. | 
contented myself with Peder and Ole the chef. The latter 


having pointed out the necessity for fresh fish for dinner, I 
stopped on the way to fish a likely-looking stream high up the 
Gula below the topmost foss. I had my oft. cane trout rod 





with me, also a salmon-cast and an 
Irish Erne fly. Halfway down the 
stream I found myself fast in a good 
fish, and after twenty minutes’ exciting 
play, during which my little rod was bent 
into a hoop, | managed to tail out a fresh 
run 14lb. salmon, which helped to keep 
our larder going for some days. Next 
evening the welcome news arrived that 
A. H. had killed a good four year old 
bull the first morning out. It happened 
thus. He and Ivor had tramped through 
snow towards the head of the valley 
fora mile or two without sign or sight 
of elk, and were seated on a convenient 
hillock spying the opposite {jeld when 
to them entered a bull-elk from the 
depths of the canyon below. The 
country here was more open, inter- 
spersed with patches of thick birch- 
scrub, and the elk had emerged 
unexpectedly from one of these patches 
12oyds. away. The next moment his 
career was terminated, before he could 
rectify his mistake, by a bullet from 
A. H.’s Express rifle. It was a happy 
and a jucky incident and a clean kill. 
A. H. admitted that he was entirely 
taken by surprise at the elk’s sudden 
appearance, while Ivor, with a_pro- 
fessional reputation to sustain, said 
he had heard the animal on the snow 
before it came into sight. This still 
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left the fact that Ivor continued to 
spy the opposite fjeld until A. H. 
directed his attention to the animal to 
be explained away. 

I saw no elk on the south end 
worth the killing, and shortly after 
A. H. and I paid a second visit to the 
soeter, intent on a final serious hunt. 
Our first day out was eventful. A. H. 
and Peder on the lower beat spied a 
good bull on the farther side of the 
valley, feeding in the scattered birch- 
scrub. To reach him from where they 
were it was necessary to cross the deep 
canyon which divided this part of the 
ground for some miles from east to 
west. This meant sliding down 150yds. 
of precipitous pine-clad hillside, wading 
thigh-deep through a rapid mountain 
torrent swollen by melting snow, and 
climbing on all fours laboriously up the 
equally steep farther side. All this 
being accomplished in record time, they 
proceeded to stalk the bull, but he had 
moved into thicker cover, and when 
found gave only a difficult snap-shot, 
and was not seen again. Curiously 
enough, it was also destined that Ivor 
and I, on the higher beat, should like- 
wise this day, in the ardour of the chase, 
wade the same torrent and cross the 
same valley. We reached the shoulder of the fjeld which over- 
looked the highest dale of all exactly at the psychological moment 
when it had occurred to three elk to move from the distant 
birch-scrub straight in our direction. Nothing could have been 
more fortunate, thought I,as I sat on the snow and watched through 
the glass the three great deer, looking coal-black against the white 
background, gradually move towards us through strips of birch 
and scattered pine. Onewasabull; not witha large head, it was 
true, but still a fine shootable beast. I moved warily down the 
hill for some yards, followed at a distance by Ivor and Rover. 
I settled comfortably in a cool snow patch behind a birch tree 
ready for the shot, while [vor sat on Rover’s head to keep him 
quiet, the elk meanwhile being hidden behind the scrub, and 
made certain of that bull. Alas! for human hopes. Presently 
the head of the leading cow appeared for a moment over a birch 
tree 150yds. away. She gazed enquiringly in our direction, and 
promptly moved up the hill behind the strip of cover, instead of 
coming straight on, as an innocent and well-conducted elk should 
have done. Then I caught a glimpse of the bull’s side through the 
trees, as he stood fora moment. I could, for that moment, have 
killed him, but waited for a better chance, which never came. 
A few seconds later, more by sound than sréht, I knew the elk 
were running. They had seen something, or a treacherous 
current of wind had given me away. I ran a few yards up the 
hill, caught sight of a moving grey shadow a long shot away 
half hidden by birch trees, and fired, ran on again, fell into a 
snowdrift apparently yards deep, struggled out, scrambled through 
the birches, and there, a quarter of a mile away, saw my bull 
going slowly over the sky-line. We found the trail and buckets 
of blood. Such a blood-trail on white snow I have seldom, if 
ever, seen. Ivor made certain of a kill, but we never saw that 
bull again. Sufficient to say that we followed the trail over the 
fjeld down to the steep valley, over the stream, and for miles up 
and over the fjeld on the other side, and on till dark without 
result. I must have shot him high on the point of the shoulder 
and into one lung—-the blood evidently came from the nose—but 
too far forward. I have no doubt he eventually recovered. 
Ivor and I returned to Johan’s house that night, having gone too 
far down the main valley to re-cross the stream and reach the 
soeter, somewhat weary and depressed. 

On our last day we tried a drive, this time with success. 
Eight men swept the woods at the south end, with the result 
that a three year old bull, with his family, undertook to pass 
within a hundred yards of my post in the forest, and paid the 
penalty with his life. Another bull behind him turned back at 
the shot, and passed through the drivers. The following day we 
left for Throndhjem and civilisation. Henry SETON-Karr. 


SHOOTING NOTES. 
Size oF ELK. 

HE foregoing article illustrates a wild woodland sport characteristic 
of Norway and Sweden. Its peculiar feature is the tracking of the 
game through dense forests by means of a led dog trained for the 
purpose, and it involves a considerable amount of hard work on 

the part of the hunter. Next to the large pachyderms and mammals of Africa 
and India, the elk or moose is now the largest species of big game in the 
world, Jt attains its greatest size in Alaska, where old bulls 23h. high and 
over 6ft. in spread of horn have been killed. This reminds one of the pre- 
historic Irish stag, whose skeletons and horns are occasionally unearthed from 
Irish bogs. A good Norwegian bull stands over 19h. (Sir Henry Seton-Karr 
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A DEAD ELK. 


has recorded one of 19}h. shot and measured by himself), and weighs probably 
1,500lb. clean; but a Norske head up to or over Soin. is uncommon. 
RANGE AND Hapits. 

The animal ranges all through Northern Russia, as well as on the north 
of the American continent from the Alaskan Peninsula to New Brunswick. 
Its enormous length of limb and the nature of its food (the leaves, twigs, and 
bark of birch, mountain-ash, willow, alder, and spruce fir) enable it to travel 
with ease through swamps, deep snow, and over fallen timber, and to live 
through the severest winters in northern latitudes. 

WARINESS OF ELK. 

No warier or more difficult animal to approach and kill exists. A man 
who can, unaided, find and kill an old bull-moose has reached the highest 
standard of the Scandinavian or American big-game hunter. An old bull will 
fight if wounded and ‘‘crowded.” A few years ago, near Fort Norman on the 
Mackenzie, a wounded bull charged and killed an Indian hunier whose clothing 
caught on a snag as he was trying to escape. 

ELK POACHING. 

At one time elk were considerably poached by natives in Norway and 
Sweden for winter meat. Late in the autumn it was not so difficult to kill 
them when driven down by deep snows. But the game laws are now strict, 
and fairly well enforced. Elk shooting was altogether forbidden in Norway for 
many years in the seventies and eighties, in order to save the animals from 
extinction ; and now they can only be legally killed during the last three weeks 
of September. Unfortunately the law does not protect cow-elk. It only limits 
the number to be killed on each farm or forest. A native hunter, whose main 
object is meat, and who goes out for business, always kills the first elk he finds, 
even a cow with calf. The result is, that all forests not let to English or other 
sportsmen, who usually only kill bulls, generally deteriorate in their stock of elk. 

FOREIGN SPORTSMEN AND DRIVING. 

As a matter of fact, most of the Lest elk grounds in Norway are usually let 
to English, German, or Danish sportsmen. In Sweden the large landowners, 
as a rule, keep the best elk forests in their own hands. There is also a large 
royal elk preserve in Sweden. Driving is practised in these forests, and 
occasionally overdone. It is also occasionally practised in Norway, chiefly by 
German lessees. It is a very uncertain and difficult form of sport, unless done 
on a large scale with a number of feudal retainers, when it is injurious, as it 
disturbs the ground too much. Some good heads are usually obtained every 
year by foreign lessees in Namdalen and in several valleys on the Swedish borders 
in the Throndhjem district. 

THe ELK AND THE WOLF. 

The Russian wolf takes a great interest in the elk. In severe winters, 
when the snow is deep, the wolf gets his chance, makes up his hunting parties, 
and often dines off the elk. The North American wolf is also fond of elk- 
venison when he can get it. For his purpose it is necessary that the snow 
should have a crust just hard enough to carry the wolf but not the elk. The 
Norwegian natives say that Russian wolves constantly drive elk over the 
Swedish boundary into Norway in severe winters; also that the Throndhjem- 
Christiania railway is a protection tothe elk. For the wolf is afraid to cross the 
metal lines, whereas the elk is not. Therefore the country west of the railway 
becomes in this respect a sanctuary for the elk. 

LAKE AND POND SCREENS. 

When people make the ordinary reed screens round their lakes and ponds, or 
at places along their circumference, to hide guns approaching the water for the 
purpose of shooting the duck, they all too often forget to make here and there 
a shelter that shall give hiding both behind and in front. A very little reflection 
will show the use of this, and also will show why it is that these shelters both fore 
and aft are needed only occasionally. To stalk the ducks, as they sit on the 
water, it is necessary, of course, that the gunner’s person should be hidden from 
the birds all along the line of his approach. On the other hand, he can 
generally select, more or less, the point from which he will take his shot at them. 
Duck, after being once fired at on the water, will very often come circling round, 
sometimes, if they see nothing to alarm them, circling right back over the spot 
from which they have been flushed by the shot. Of course they will not come 
thus circling round, or certainly not until they have mounted so high in the air 
as to be far out of shot, if they perceive the gunner beside the screen that 
separates him from the water. But if the gunner is in one of the shelters that 
have a back, as well as a front, the duck will not see him. Even if the 
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shot has been taken at a distance of fifteen or twenty yards from 
one of the shelters, the gunner will generally have time, running along and 
crouching lIcw, to reach the shelter before the ducks have risen high enough off 
the water to see him over the screen. The back shelters are best made in 
concave shape—presuming that the long shield, to hide the approach of the 
gunner, is fairly straight—with the concavity towards the long shield. Thus 
there is just room left for the gunner to squeeze in between the back concave 
shelter and the long front shield at each side; but once he is well in, he finds 
comfortable room to turn about in the concavity between the two reed shields. 
It isa great mistake to have the shields too low; for it is impossible to shoot 
fast-flying duck properly if you have just uncoiled yourself from a very cramped 
attitude. Have the rced shields just the height at which a moderately tall man 
can shoot over them at duck on the water in comfort. That is about the right 
altitude. 


ARTIFICIAL RESTRAINTS IN 


N my previous articles 1 have traced, though I fear very 
roughly, the history of the English forest as it gradually 
developed from one vast wood, covering almost the whole 
country, into the successive stages of a defensive outwork, 
a Royal hunting ground, and a timber preserve, until it 

reached its present state of littke more than an ornamental 
feature of the rural districts. This development has a curious 
parallel in the various stages of a mezzotint engraving, where the 
engraver so works his plate that the first impression gives an 
entirely black sheet, representing as it were a piece of black 
velvet, after which he proceeds gradually, by reduction of the 
projecting surfaces of the steel, to bring out the lights and shades 
that graduaily shape into the completed picture he is reproducing, 
leaving in the final state, in the darkest portions of the work, only 
a few scattered patches of the original black velvet ground he had 
taken so much pains to start with. 

So, as civilisation advanced, the lawns and pastures and open 
spaces of the forest—the lights and shades of the landscape— 
increased. And these open spaces in turn began to be dotted 
with individual trees of accidental natural growth in the pastures, 
or planted as boundary-marks and hedgerow timber on the arable 
ground. We have seen how the mismanagement of the woods 
always tended to their reduction, while great economic changes, 
like the introduction of coal in place of 
wood for fuel, of iron in place of wood 
for constructive purposes, and of foreign 
timber competing against the home- 
grown, caused still further shrinkages 
in the woodland area of this country, 
until at last the old commons are too 
often the only visible remnants of many 
a former forest. 

Many of these old commons still 
show traces of their former character in 
the old timber trees, or pollards, that 
remain. Bookham Common, near 
Leatherhead, and the Burnham Beeches, 
for example, are such. And it is, I 
gather, this aspect of forest scenery 
that Mr. Buxton wishes to reproduce, 
rather than that of a timber-forest 
proper. 

But when we come to analyse the 
artistic elements that combine to make 
up such a picture, we find how much 
there is that depends upon time alone, 
and how much upon causes that, in 
modern days, are hardly under the 
control of any one body of men, how- 
ever great their powers or good their 
intentions. The pollard oak, perhaps 
three or four hundred years old, in itself 
a product of agesof lopping for firewood, 
survives because that treatment led to 
the decay of its heartwood, and left it 
unsaleable for timber. The system of 
coppice woods worked out in course 
of years their own destruction by exhaustion, leaving the few 
scattered standils which, perhaps, still remain in many an out- 
lying pasture as a monument to the good feeling of the owner 
who wished to preserve their charm to the landscape. The 
scattered groups of old thorns and hollies, the tangle of briars, 
the sea of ferns, and the short springy turf, are all either the 
survivals or the products of the struggles of Nature that have 
been going on for ages. Gilbert White, in his ‘‘ Observations 
on Quadrupeds,” writes: ‘ Rabbits make incomparably the 
finest turf, for they not only bite closer than larger quadrupeds, 
but they allow no bents to rise.” But a hundred years ago the 
rabbits were held in check by their natural enemies, the foxes, 
stoats, weasels, wild cats, etc., now so hunted down; and I fear 
Mr. Buxton would now find great difficulty in reconciling rabbit- 
made turf with the successful growth of young trees. To go 
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SHOOTING SPECTACLES. 

Advertisement, except in its proper place, is to be deprecated. At the 
same time, we make no apology for calling the attention of shooters who use 
glasses—and a good many do this whose eyesight is by no means defective, but 
who wish to preserve it by these means from the attentions of careless and erratic 
fellow-gunners—to the value of a stuff called Lasin, with which the outsides and 
insides of the glasses may be anointed without any interference with the vision, 
and yet with the effect of preventing any moisture from settling on the glasses 
and thus bedimming the sight. It can be procured, we are told, in the form of 
sticks, from Mr. H. Kemp, 7, Thavies Inn, Holborn Circus. Tnose who have 
suffered, as we have, from a thick Scotch mist settling on glasses that so are 
rendered far worse than useless, may thank us for this hint. 


[All enquiries under this heading to be addressed to the Shooting Editor.| 


FORESTRY.—IIL. 


back fora moment to the old pollards. These, too, were not 
always the result of man’s handiwork, but often resulted from 
the leader of a young tree being bitten off by a deer or horse. 
Although, of course, it is impossible to speak with certainty 
on such a subject, yet the ordinary height at which trees were 
pollarded was as high as a man could reach; and when one 
comes across an old tree that has been pollarded much lower, 
it is not unreasonable to conjecture that such may have first 
occurred through the bite of an animal. I give, in the illustra- 
tions accompanying this article, examples of two old oaks in 
Burhill Park, one of which, I think, was probably thus pollarded 
in the first place. In the other may be seen the boss-like growths 
on the trunk, which possibly, if not probably, show the damage 
from brutting stags or nibbling cattle of two or three hundred 
years since, and now add interest, if not beauty, to the old stem. 

Darwin in his “ Origin of Species” has a highly interesting 
chapter on tie complex relations of animals and plants to each 
other in the struggle for existence. In regard to plants and 
trees he shows how the struggle begins, even in the fertilisation 
of the flower before the seed has formed ; how, in the next place, 
the seed has often to depend upon other agencies, such as winds, 
floods, birds, animals, etc., before it finds a suitable soil in which 
to germinate; how, in the soil, it is often the prey of insects and 





POLLARD OAK WITH EXCRESCENCE. 


Probably old wounds caused by deer or horses. Estimated age 300 to 400 years. 


birds, or may be killed by frost or drought ; how, no sooner does 
it appear above ground than it becomes a tempting morsel to 
various hungry animals; how, escaping these, it finds endless 
other baby plants around it claiming a share in the limited food 
supply within reach ; how it may be smothered in its cradle by 
stouter and quicker-growing companions, who starve it of the 
necessaries of life in the shape of food, light, and air; and how, 
if even it surmounts all these dangers, it still finds at every age 
new enemies, both active and passive, until at last it reaches the 
stage when man claims it for his own needs. So complex indeed, 
he points out, is the chain of counteracting forces that the life 
and successful growth of any plant may depend eventually upon 
the most unlikely agent; and he gives that delightful and now 
well-known example of the fertilising of the farmer’s red clover 
finally depending on the village cats—the cat being the principal 
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enemy of the field-mice; the mice, in their love for honey, 
the principal enemy of the humble-bee, that nests in the ground ; 
the humble-bee being the only bee or insect visiting the red clover 
that can reach the nectar, and so break up the pollen masses 
necessary for the fertilisation of the flowers. 

It was only last summer that the worthy old forester at Elvedon 
pointed out to me quite a number of well-grown sapling oaks in 
the open spaces of a wood, which had been accidentally sown by 
the agency of swine. About twenty years ago there had been 
a great crop of acorns, and the Maharajah Duleep Singh, the 
then owner of the estate, and himself a keen forester, had 
directed his hogs to be turned in for pannage after the old 
fashion, unintentionally producing this result. But yet another 
instance, so common that all lovers of trees must have noticed 
it. Hollies on suitable soils will be found growing constantly at 
the foot of old trees, almost as if planted there to set off the 
beauty of the grander trunk they partly hide. There can be 
but little doubt that these bushes have grown from berries 
carried by birds and accidentally dropped from the branches 
above. 

The life of every tree therefore is a perpetual struggle, and 
it is not to be wondered at that of those that arrive at seedling 
babyhood, few in comparison grow up, while of these many are 
dwarfed, stunted, or twisted into forms far different from the 
typical ideal they are striving to attain. _ 

In the summer of 1885 it fell to my lot to visit on a duty 
of inspection two railways in course of construction in Canada, 
some 1,500 miles distant from each other. Each was of about 
110 miles in length. One in almost its entire course ran 
through the then comparatively unbroken great natural forest 
of Muskoka, which lies between Gravenhurst, north of Toronto 
and east of Georgian Bay. The other, from Medicine Hat to 
Lethbridge, stretched across the western side of the great 
prairie, with never a tree in sight from end to end, excepting 
perhaps the far-distant wooded slopes of the foothills of the 
Rocky Mountains just within the range of vision. «rom the 
tree point of view the contrast was remarkable and suggestive. 
It is supposed that the absence of trees on the prairie has been 
caused by the devastating fires in remote ages on these wind- 
swept plains, followed by the destructive herds of countless 
buffaloes, which in their keen search for food in the hot summers 
would bite down and eventually kill out every seedling that tried 
to springagain. In 1885 the buffaloes, however, were practically 
extinct throughout the Canadian prairies, their innumerable 
bleaching skeletons, dotting all the landscape, alone telling of the 
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vast herds of former days. Their places are now gradually 
being taken by the ranchers’ herds of horses and domestic 
cattle, and it will be interesting to see what self-sown trees 
may appear asa result of the partial rest to the land. Though 
there was then no tree life on the prairie, sage bushes flourished, 
wild flowers were abundant and beautiful, and the grass herbage 
was rich and sweet. The trees since planted about the settlers’ 
shanties are, | believe, doing well so far as winds and extremes of 
temperature willallow. They, in their turn, will afford the much- 
needed shelter to other plantations, and once again the prairie 
may become a timbered district. 

In the Muskoka Forest, on the other hand, the struggle was 
between tree and tree. To the eye accustomed to the thinned- 
out and regular lines of English woods, the first impression of 
this forest was that it wanted thinning badly, though there was 
plenty of evidence that the lumberers had already taken their 
first toll of the timber, in trees with not less than a 4ft. 
diameter. Soon, however, the English eye was led to see that 
Nature as a timber producer knew well what she was about in 
drawing up those magnificent straight and branchless stems to 
a height which would make the best of our timber plantations 
look dwarfed by their side, and I have often since thought how 
unfairly the term ‘ natural growth” is limited to wide-spreading 
trees grown in the open. The trees then before me had had 
certainly neither aid nor hindrance other than that of Nature. 

Besides the survival of the fittest among the individual 
trees, which: varied greatly in different parts of the forest, there 
was also much interesting evidence of the mastery, according to 
different soils and aspects, etc., of one species over another, to 
say nothing of the revolution in growth where a beaver dam 
across a stream had made a swamp of both banks of a formerly 
dry wood, or where the timber of a devastated fire area had 
been replaced by the young growth of an entirely different 
species—a hard wood crop often succeeding a soft wood one, or 
vice versa. 

But what is seen on a large scale in the Canadian or other 
continental natural forests, may also be observed in lesser degree 
in our own country. I have seen a clearance in Savernake Forest 
naturally restocked by young trees quite different from those which 
had been felled; and anyone who will examine closely the herbage 
of those parts of the New Forest to which the horses and cattle of 
the commoners have free access, will find closely bitten down year 
after year the natural seedlings struggling for life. Darwin, in 
his “Origin of Species,” calls special attention both to the effect 
of simple enclosure against cattle in at once producing timber 
growth in forest districts, without either sowing or planting by 
man; and as an instance of the persistent struggle of the seedling, 
he mentions one observed by himself hardly above the heath 
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of a Surrey common which, by the annual rings, had been bitten 
down for twenty-six years and still survived. 

In the photographs attached to my first article examples 
were shown of the curious and contorted growths of trees 
struggling with one another. I have noticed that oaks, owing to 
their slower growth upwards, often have to give way to elms, 
ash, etc., where one would have expected, perhaps, the reverse, 
and hence, when in long ages later the oak alone survives, we 
have those picturesque gnarled and crooked trees that at first 
seem so difficult to account for. The jealousy of trees of 
different species, and the harmony of trees of a similar character, 
may also be noted, both when growing fairly in the open or in 
plantations, but, speaking generally, small groups of trees of the 
same species have a more harmonious appearance and graceful 
outline than groups of mixed varieties, unless the object is to 
contrast effects of colour in foliage. The Lombardy poplar 
alone actually repels its own kind. Plant them never so 
close, they still shrink from each other, and become but 
skeletons of their proper selves. Such hints from Nature 
may well be followed in either sowing or planting. I am 
far from admiring the ordinary efforts of the landscape gardener, 
but I cannot help feeling that to attain the object he 
has in view Mr. Buxton must bring the controlling hand 
of man to assist Nature in her present fettered condition, both in 
planting, grouping, thinning, and pruning, even pollarding of trees, 
in encouraging the undergrowth of juniper, gorse, bracken, briars, 
and natural flowering plants—not forgetting that even in the old 
forests patches of suitable flowers were cultivated for the bees— 
in forming the gradual growth of fine turf, and in opening up 
those perspective vistas and grassy drives that, as for example at 
Savernake, give such delightful effects of contrast and repose 
among the splendid boles of the timber trees. I hope, too, he 
may see his way to advise that some portion of the area may be 
treated as an arboretum, where named specimens of most of the 
British trees may be planted, and encouraged to display their 
various habits of growth. Such simple education helps the 
working man from the towns to take an intelligent interest in 
the natural life around him. He may unconsciously admire 
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broad landscape effects, but his more simple ‘mind rejoices in 
lesser details. The acorns or fir cones, the catkins and seed 
keys, the flowers and berries, and still more a piece of mistletoe 
growing upon a tree, or a twist of honeysuckle around a stem, 
appeal to him directly. Comparison stimulates curiosity. From 
learning to discriminate he learns to admire, and his holiday 
becomes a greater pleasure both to himself and his children. 
These visitors, it must be remembered, will form the great bulk 
of those who will enjoy the new Hainault Forest. I hope, too, 
new and foreign trees may have their chance among the old. 
Such introductions become valuable adjuncts of history. Even 
the present hornbeams of Epping Forest are believed to have 
been specially planted, possibly as the tree is said to resist the 
brutting of deer better than any other, possibly because it bore 
pollarding so well and made such good firewood. If Mr. Buxton 
is not acquainted with it, the following extract from Wright’s 
‘“‘ History of Essex” will show that 150 years ago, in his imme- 
diate neighbourhood, others were doing as he now wishes to do, 
and with results which ought to encourage him in the good work 
he has undertaken : 

‘**Copped Hall or Copt Hall Estate, Epping. —An important improvement 
was also effected in the cultivation of a piece of ground called the Warren, 
which consists of 1o1 acres, and was, about seventy years ago (?.é., ¢77¢a 1750), 
offered to a speculating farmer at 2s. 6d. per acre, on a lease of forty years. 
He, however, refused those terms, supposing the land absolutely unproductive. 
The ground was then ploughed and sown with seeds of almost every kind of 
tree, thrown in indiscriminately and left to the operations of Nature. The 
young plants sprang up, and without further attention have thriven with so 
much vigour as to form one of the finest and most valuable woods in this part 
of the country. Particularly one tree, a cedar of Lebanon, is deserving notice 
on account of its rapid growth. It was sown in 1747. The girth of the bole 
some time ago measured upwards of 12ft., and the extent of the branches on 
each side extended 12yds.” 

In conclusion, I cannot but feel that the subject I have 
ventured to outline has been but crudely treated, and is worthy 
of a much better pen and more knowledge than my own ; but if 
these articles have contributed any small point to the discussion, 
they may perhaps encourage others to pursue the same line of 
thought.—J. L. P., Cobham, Surrey. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


H]ERE were many reasons why the story of the Brock- 
lesby Hunt should be told. It is the only one of the 
great Hunts still entirely in the hands of its original 
founders. Both Lord Fitzhardinge’s and Lord Fitz- 
william’s are private Hunts, it is true, but they are 

comparatively modern, and neither has much to do with the 
history of fox-hunting. Then the Brocklesby is one of the 
oldest Hunts. Like the Belvoir and the Cottesmore, this Hunt 
began by the union of several private packs. The modern system 
of hunting countries grew up by degrees. There were no doubt 
hounds hunting deer, fox, and hare from a very early period. 
Large landowners kept. hounds for hunting over their own 
estates, and possibly the lands of those of their neighbours who 
were not powerful enough to object. When the deer began to grow 
scarce and the superiority of the fox-cliase to the hare-hunt 
became established, the fox was a very scarce animal, and in 
order to obtain sufficient sport it was necessary to range over 
wide tracts of country. Thus we find that partnerships were 
entered into between landowners by which they united their 
hounds and hunted over each other’s estates. It was out of 
such a confederation that the Brocklesby took its rise in 1714. 
Hounds, no doubt, were kept by the Pelham family, and by the 
Somersets, Manners, or Lowthers, long before that time. But 
the organised Hunt as we know it appeared for the first time when 
Mr. Charles Pelham, at the above date, became the sole Master 
of the Brocklesby. A Pelham has been owner of the pack and 
Master of the Hunt ever since. The Brocklesby pack is thus 
one of the earliest to emerge from prehistoric times, and has a 
more or less continuous record. The Belvoir and the Cottesmore 
are some sixteen years younger. But it is not only those who 
love to search out the picturesque records of hunting who will 
read this history with interest. Incidentally the story of the 
Brocklesby is that of the relationship of landlords and tenants 
on a great and well-managed estate. Future students of more 
serious, though not more important, sides of English history than 
that of sport, will turn to this book for the sake of the picture of 
social life in Northern England contained in it. No other Hunt 
ever afforded recreation to so many farmers. It was no un- 
common thing to see fifty or sixty farmers in pink by the covert- 
side. Lincolnshire farmers have always been horsemen, and 
after many years’ experience of the hunting-field, the writer 
cannot recalk seeing any class of men go straighter to hounds 
than the Lincolnshire farmers. Then for five generations 
the post of huntsman remained in one family. There was a 
succession of Smiths, the original founder of the dynasty of the 
kennel being a tenant on the Brocklesby estate. The date when 


the first Smith began to carry the horn at Brocklesby is not 
known, but the first Tom Smith was painted by Stubbs in 1776, 
and the carefully-kept hound lists which exist of the year 1746 
are in his handwriting; and to him must be given much of the 
credit of the foundation of a pack of hounds which is only less 
famous than the Belvoir because it is not so weil known. 
There was an incident characteristic of English life in the 
history of the Brocklesby. When the third Lord Yarborough 
died, his widow carried on the Hunt during the minority of 
her son, the present Master. Lady Yarborough was, in fact, ir 
control of the field. In later years she was assisted by Mr. J. M. 
Richardson, of Grand National fame, who hunted the dog pack 
with great success for four seasons. 

In 1895 Lord Yarborough felt obliged to reduce his hunting 
establishment, and the famous dog pack was sold to Lord 
Lonsdale, then Master of the Quorn, whohunted the hounds himself 
over that country. When the present writer saw them they were 
a magnificent pack, combining character and substance with shape 
and quality, and remarkable for a look of the highest sagacity. 
Some people seem to have thought that they rather resented the 
pressure of the crowd in Leicestershire, but of this we saw 
nothing. Lord Lonsdale sold them to Mr. Merthyr Guest, and 
at the sale held by the latter when he gave up the B.V.H. 
the hounds from Brocklesby brought high prices, many of them 
going to Badminton. But it is as one of the foundations of the 
modern foxhound that Brocklesby Kennel history has its chief 
interest. We think it may be asserted that the Brocklesby 
hound lists, dating from 1746, are the oldest complete pedigrees 
of foxhounds in existence, and Mr. Vyner, in ‘‘ Notitia Venatica,” 
credits Lord Yarborough and Mr. Meynell with being the first 
to breed foxhounds in a scientific manner. The Brocklesby pack 
is, owing to the perfection of its records, the best example of the 
way a pack of foxhounds is built up. First we have the original 
strain of hounds kept by the Pelham family. These can be 
traced back to the seventeenth century, and must have existed 
long before. Then as the interest in the foxhound grew we find 
grafted on this stock the various strains of blood that have 
become famous—the Belvoir, the Badminton, Mr. Meynell’s, Mr. 
Osbaldeston’s, the Fitzwilliam, and the Cottesmore (Mr. Noel’s). 
The fact of the hounds remaining in the same family for nearly 
two hundred years, and being cared for by the Smiths as hunts- 
men, from father to son or uncle to nephew, ensured a continuity 
of tradition. Under these circumstances we find that there was 
great success in hound-breeding, and notable hounds stand out in 
the history of the pack. True, the most famous hound of early 
days, Furrier, was bred at Belvoir, hunted by Mr. Osbaldeston, 
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and given by him to Lord Yarborough. Good use did the Smiths 
make of this famous strain, for in due course they sent to 
Belvoir that Rallywood, “the hound that made the Belvoir 
pack,”’ and through this kennel is the source of most of the best 
hound blood in England. Frank Gillard, who stands at the head 
of modern hound-breeders, bred Weathergage, whose blood has 
done much good to the Brocklesby Kennel. When Lord 
Yarborough sold the dog pack in 1895, he retained the right to 
buy back certain hounds. With two of these a fresh dog pack 
has been built up similar in character to the old one. 

In the History of the Brocklesby Hunt (Sampson Low, 21s.) 
Mr. Collins has done his work well; he knows the country, 
and is evidently a sportsman. If the general reader, who 
will find much that is interesting in this volume, should 
be apt to complain that too many accounts of runs are 
given, we must remember that this history of a Hunt will 
find its most interested readers among those who know the 
country and the hounds, and for whom such narratives wili have 
many associations. No doubt this history, like many others, would 
be better if the author had rejected some of the trifling incidents. 
Yet if, perhaps, the book tells us some things it might have 
omitted, it nevertheless contains all that is of interest in the 
history of the Hunt—a sketch of the Pelham family, a description 
of the Brocklesby country, and a chapter on the hounds. Mr. 
Collins disclaims literary powers, but the book is written in clear, 
straightforward style. In case of any future revision, we would 
remind Mr. Collins that the famous Leicestershire horseman’s 
name was Gardner, not Gardiner, as it is spelt several times in 
these pages. In one respect Mr. Collins’s book is less valuable 
than the history of the North Staffordshire pack, which appeared 
at the same time: he has given us no list of the hounds. This is 
a great omission in the story of a historic pack like the Brocklesby, 
and detracts considerably from the value of the book as a work 
of reference. In other respects, of course, the historian of the 
3rocklesby had an advantage in that he had to deal with a 
Hunt with a history. 

On the other hand, the North Staffordshire has an interest 
of its own, and is a typical instance of the rise and fortunes of a 
county subscription pack of the nineteenth century. The 
connection of the Hunt with the owner of Trentham gives the 
Hunt a particular interest. Mr. Blagg has been fortunate in the 
moment of the appearance of his book, History of the North 
Staffordshire Hunt (Sampson Low, 2is.). The resignation of 
the Duke of Sutherland after a Mastership of twenty-eight years 
has drawn attention to the North Staffordshire. In another 
respect Mr. Blagg’s book is of interest, for it shows us how well 
worth telling the story of one of the less-known Hunts may be. If 
we except a few trifling and unimportant incidents which would 
have improved the book by their absence, we have nothing but 
pleasure in reading Mr. Blagg’s history of the North Stafford- 
shire. He tells us what we want to know about the Hunt, the 
hounds, and the men who rode to them. Beginning with the 
early annals of North Staffordshire fox-hunting, in a chapter 
which is one of the best of the book, the whole story of the 
formation of a subscription Hunt and the building up of a pack 
of great excellence is clearly unfolded to us. Mr. Blagg has a 
pleasant style, and we feel a‘ter reading his book as though we 
had had a pleasant talk with a good sportsman. It would have 
been better if there had been fewer newspaper extracts, and even 
in Hunt history sport of not remarkable character is better 
omitted. We know well that such sport is the daily fare of the 
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hunting man, and has possibly some interest for local sportsmen, 
but it rather mars and overloads what is in other respects an 
interesting book for the ordinary reader. 

In all Hunt histories the publisher’s part of the work is 
most important. On correctness of printing, on the reproduction 
of the pictures and maps necessary to illustrate such works, 
greatly depend the present success and future value of the book. 
In all these matters Messrs. Sampson Low and Marston 
deserve well of their authors, and of the public that delights in 
books on sport. In appearance and execution these two hand- 
some volumes leave little to desire, If Hunt histories are written, 


it is in this way that they should be produced. Z. FB. D. 
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MarKET GARDENS. 

HOSE who are going in for market gardening on an 
extensive scale, or are trying to make the most of an 
allotment ground, will do well to study very carefully 
a paper in the current issue of the Journal of the 
Royal Agricultural Society by Philippe L. de 

Vilmorin. After giving a general formula for application to ground 
devoted to vegetables and some hints as to the manures most 
suitable to the different varieties of soil, he goes on to give a 
separate formula for the various species of plants and then to deal 
particularly with the more important roots and _ vegetables. 
Potatoes, for instance, demand a large supply of potash ; 
cabbages have given the best results from nitrogenous manures ; 
carrots have yielded well when in the autumn preceding the 
sowing a manure was ploughed in composed of 2%cwt. per acre 
of superphosphate of lime, 24cwt. per acre of chloride of 
potassium, 7cwt. per acre of nitrate of soda, and 14cwt. per 
acre of sulphate of lime. Other vegetables are treated in the 
same detailed manner, as also are fruit trees, ornamental trees 
and shrubs, roses and chrysanthemums. Market gardeners will 
find it most profitable to consult this article. 

Morors ON THE Faro. 

The manufacturers of the Ivel agricultural motor have 
sent us particulars of their interesting invention. We hope at 
no very distant time to have an opportunity of inspecting the 
motor at work, but at present we can only state what the 
manufacturers claim for it. They say that it is capable of 
drawing a double furrow plough, reaper, scuffle, mowing 
machine, or in fact any agricultural implement used for the 
cultivation of the land, and it can also be utilised as a tractor 
for pulling loads on the roads. All this work it can do in about 
half the time that it would take horses to do thesame. Another 
advantage connected with its use is that it can be employed for 
any work at present accomplished by an ordinary stationary 
motor, such as chaff cutting, pulping roots, grinding corn, 
pumping, driving dynamos, etc. The cost of fuel is small, and 
is said to be light in comparison with the cost of horses doing 
the same work. The motor is a petrol motor developing about 
eight horse-power, and is exceedingly simple in construction. 


Rat ons For Dairy Cows. 

The Board of Agriculture under this head has issued a 
pamphlet which should be found useful, although there is some 
danger that stock-owners may 
take the directions too literally. 
Feeding really depends more 
upon observation and_ the 
adjustment of diet to the 
idiosyncrasies of the animal 
than upon cut-and-dried rations. 
We give a summary of the 
directions as to feeding cows. 
First, the diet should not be 
monotonous, but during a long 
winter changes of food should 
be resorted to. Second, swedes, 
turnips, cabbage, rape, kohl- 
rabi, mangolds, carrots, and 
parsnips all afford suitable 
green winter food for cows. 
They are much alike in 
nutritive qualities, though 
parsnips, carrots, and moderate 
sized mangolds are rather 
superior to the rest. Where 
first-rate butter is desired, 
cabbages, carrots, and man- 
golds are recommended, but 
the dead and bruised leaves 
should be removed from 
cabbages before feeding. Third, 
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mixtures of two or more are recommended in preference to one. 
The amount should bear some relation to the quantity of milk 
yielded. Fourth, water supply should be adequate. Fifth, cows 
should be allowed access to rock-salt. Food requirements are 
influenced by temperature, and cattle-houses should be kept at 
a temperature of about 55deg. or 60deg. Fahrenheit. Both the 
quantity and quality of a cow’s milk are dependent more upon 
her breed and capacity than upon the food which she consumes. 
The following are types of rations for milking cows on a farm 
that is largely arable : 
WHERE MILK Is SOLD. 

2.—56lb. Swedes. 

16lb. Oat straw. 

4lb. Crushed oats. 

43lb. Decorticated cotton cake. 
WHERE BurTTerR Is MADE. 


I1.—56lb. Swedes. 
2olb. Oat straw. 
53lb. Decorticated cotton cake. 


3-—42lb. Swedes or cabbages. 4.—28ib. Mangolds or carrots. 
2o0lb. Oat straw. 22lb. Oat straw. 
4lb. Crushed oats, or 3lb. dried 4$lb. Crushed oats. 
grains. 54lb. Decorticated cotton cake. 
5lb. Decorticated cotton cake. 5 


THe LamBING SEASON. 


From all that we hear the lambing season up to now has 
been a very favourable one. In most of the Hampshire Down 
flocks it is very nearly over, and there seems to have been a fair 
percentage of twins. The ewes are in very good condition, and 
have plenty of milk. ‘This is, no doubt, due to the plentifulness 
of the root crop. In one flock, after 400 ewes had lambed, there 
had not been a single dead lamb, or one diseased in any way. 
The Southdown flocks have done equally well, and good reports 
are coming in from the Lincolns also. Others of the early- 
lambing flocks are in just as satisfactory a condition. Curiously 
enough, in spite of the very mild weather that we have had, there 
is a general complaint of an absence of spring food. The flocks 
are subsisting entirely on the abundant root crop of last autumn. 
However, if che climate continues to be as favourable as it is 
just now, this is a defect that soon will be remedied. 
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SALMON TAKING IN SNOW-WATER. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘Country Lire.” ] 
S1r,—I am sure a great many shooting readers must be grateful to you for the 
interesting discussion started in your paper about the food of young grouse. It 
would be a subject of scarcely less interest to the numerous readers of your 
charming paper who are fond of salmon fishing, if you were to inaugurate a 
similar discussion as to whether salmon will take the fly in ‘*snow-water,” as 
it is called, that is to say, water coming down from snow-clad ground. Of 
course the very general idea is that salmon will not take while there is any 
**snow-broth ” in the water ; and equally of course one would not expect them 
to take while the water was in anything like a ‘* pea-soupy ” condition ; but my 
own experience is, and I know that it is supported by the evidence of the 
experience of several of my friends, that so soon as the first thickness of the 
spate has run out of the water, the fish will take as readily if the spate has 
come from the snow as from any other source. It would be very interesting 
if you were to elicit the opinion and the experience of many fishing readers on 
the point. I have long ceased, in matters concerned with angling, to regard 
the fact that an opinion is almost universally held as any guarantee of its 
correctness---witness the false doctrine that we all were brought up in that our 
line had to go straight back behind us before it was brought forward again— 
manifestly an absurdity when we come to think. But we think so seldom.— 
PISCATOR. 


CEMENT WORK FOR GARDENS. 
(To THE Epiror oF ‘CouNnrrRY LIFE.”] 

Sir,—I have often remarked in gardens in France a very pretty ornamental 
cement work made to resemble stripped oak and used in the construction of 
rustic arches, bridges, etc., but am unable to hear of any firm in England either 
making or dealing in this speciality. May I therefore ask the help of your 
valuable paper in obtaining the information I require ?—VIVIAN A. SIMON. 

[We have no personal knowledge as to where our correspondent can obtain 
this cement work, but perhaps some of our readers can help him.—Ep. ] 


BRANDING A MALEFACTOR. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—The interesting photograph and notes of ‘*A Curious Handcuff” in 
your issue of December 20th reminds me that a curious relic of bygone times, 
probably the only one in the country, still stands in Lancaster Castle. It is 
well shown in the photograph in the dock of the Crown Court, where prisoners 
stand to take their trial, and takes the form of a strong iron holdfast, into 
which the prisoner who in olden time had been sentenced to be branded as a 
malefactor had his hand thrust and locked. The branding iron, seen hanging 
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at the side, after being made red-hot at the end, was pressed against 
the ‘brawne of the thumb,” and on being withdrawn and the letter M 
branded on the unfortunate prisoner’s flesh indicated from henceforward that 
he was a malefactor. The ceremony was performed in the presence of the 
judge and jury, and in open court, anc the brander invariably turned to the 





judge after he had done his work and exclaimed: ‘* A fair mark, my lord!” It 
is just 100 years since the instrument was last used (1803) on two men sentenced 
to imprisonment for manslaughter. —EsPERANCE. 


AN EARLY LARK’S NEST. 
[To THE EpIToR oF ‘* CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—A skylark’s nest containing two eggs was found under a cabbage 
on my land here on Tuesday, February 1oth.—Wi1L11AM MITCHELL, 
Enfield Highway, N. 


A ROBIN STORY. 
[To rue Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” ] 

S1r,—The following may be of interest to readers of Counrry LIFE: 
Four summers ago a little robin attracted the attention of all the members 
of my family by following us about the garden, and perching on my hat, 
and sometimes on my boots, Presently it made its way into the house 
through 2 broken pane of glass in the scullery window, making itself quite at 
home, and, indeed, becoming quite a member of the family, going in and 
out of windows or doors at will. If perchance the doors were closed and 
the robin wished to enter, it would come tapping at the dining-room windows, 
and as soon as anyone arose would fly round to the door, come in, and hop 
about the table, eating out of our hands or making a selection from our plates. 
We adopted the pet name of Tittyma. When the weather was bad it would 
stay in the house for several days at a time, and would sing for hours, cheering 
us up immensely. At night, immediately the lamps were lighted, it would fly 
up to its sleeping-place, always the same, in a large castor-oil plant, which we 
have in the hall. Tittyma much resented the interference of any other birds 
which might alight on the window-sill or made any attempt to enter the house, 
and when inside would try to peck at them through the glass. We were much 
amused at its trying to fight its own reflection in the mirrors. The robin greatly 
endeared itself to us, and you can imagine how sorry we were one morning, 
about a fortnight ago, at finding it dead in the hall, just outside the dining- 
room door. I have sent the frail little body to the taxidermist for preservation, 
and he informs me that death was due to over-feeding. —ARTHUR H. Rica. 


HABITS OF THE GREAT TIT. 

{To THE Epiror oF ‘CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 
S1R,—From time to time I notice letters in various papers from bird-loving 
people saying what a deal of amusement and interest may be obtained by 
hanging out bags of suet for tits, and watching the antics of these delightfully 
pretty little people as they hang and peck at the fatty bags. I should much 
like to be allowed to suggest an alternative to these suet bags in the shape of 
cocoanuts cut in half. The tits like the cocoanuts fully as well as the suet, and, 
I think, even better, and the nuts are a deal cleaner, never getting ‘* high,” as 
the suet is apt to, and offering no attraction, as the suet does, to dogs, cats, etc. 
I have all the kinds of English tits except the long-tailed, and, of course, the 
scarce bearded tit, at my cocoanuts, and not only are they delightful to watch, 
but I regard them as of the very greatest use in the garden, Toone whois a rose- 
lover, as 1 am, and a cultivator of roses, it is heart-breaking to see how the 
small green caterpillars destroy the foliage in the spring. The tits, especially the 
great tit and the blue tit, wage unceasing war on these, and the numbers that 
they must destroy can only be faintly realised even by one who has watched, as 
I often have done, the frequency of the intervals at which one or other of the 
parent great tits will come with a small caterpillar in its-beak to the hole in the 
wall in which they have a nest of hungry young ones. The total must be 
enormous. Naturally, the cocoanuts must attract them to the garden, where 
they are likely to stay and bring up their family. I may add that it is not 
quite so easy to buy cocoanuts as may be thought. The general demand for 
them cannot be very large, as I have asked for them in a West End grocer’s 
shop and been told: ‘Oh, cocoanuts are not sold in this part of London”—in 
the most superior way. I fancy that the East End is the great centre of the 
supply and demand.—H. 


A HAWKING INCIDENT. 
[To tHe Epiror oF ‘*‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—A few days ago I was flying Sarah (“E. B. M.’s” merlin) to the lure in 
the field opposite the garden. When I threw her off she flew into the big 
walnut tree, but on the way there she was joined by a kestrel which rose from 
the ground. I swung the lure, and Sarah came to it all right, but after three 
or four stoops, to my surprise. the wild kestrel came on as if he would also 
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stoop; and so he did, till he came within 6ft. of the lure, when he turned off, 
evidently thinking it was not safe to come any nearer his ‘‘ enemy ” (?) who was 
swinging the lure. However, he made several of these attempts, and I must 
say his flight was the ‘‘ poetry of motion.” This annoyed Sarah, who retreated 
to the tree and sulked. I left them both in the tree, and got a live sparrow on 
a line, came back to the front of the tree, where both hawks were still sitting, 
and loosed the sparrow as far as the line would let it go—say, Ioit. At once 
the kestrel came for it, but failed to come all the way, as 
before, but continued the attempts till Sarah, thinking it 
was no good sulking if any sport and food were to be had, 
made a swift stoop, struck, and killed the live lure at once. 
Being alone, I hardly knew what to do to capture that wild 
kestrel, for I fancied I caught sight of a short jess on his 
leg. I put Sarah on a block after she had had a few 
mouthfuls of sparrow, and pegged the rest of the bird some 
distance off in sight of the kestrel, then went for a long 
piece of thin twine and another live sparrow, which, as luck 
would have it, was in the trap in the garden. On my 
return the kestrel was on the dead sparrow, busy pluming 
it, but rose and retreated to the tree on my approach. 
I gave the live lure about 30‘t. of line, when the hungry 
kestrel again stooped at it, and this time struck and 
held. I waited till he had begun to break into his quarry, 
and then tried to wind him up, but did not succeed, on 
account of his tail being in the way. I drove him off, 
pegged down dead sparrow No. 2, formed a running 
noose round it, and went off to watch. It took twenty 
minutes for the kestrel to come down again, although 
Sarah was not far off making a meal off sparrow No. 1. 
As soon as the kestrel began to feed I pulled my line, and 
found the noose caught one leg. I had him at once, and, 
after a short strug:le, he sat quietly on my fist. Ten 
minutes later he was feeding off the sparrow that had 
tempted him to his fate. From the jesses which were on 
both legs I discovered that he was the kestrel Rugby that 
we let off in December, 1901; he remained about till 
April last, then mated and had a nest of young in a 
wood about a mile from here. Sull, he was per- 
fectly wild for over thirteen months. He is in 
magnificent plumage, with a slaty-blue tail, having a black band at the 
bottom and a white tip. The rest of his body is a rich rufous colour, except 
the head, which is slaty also. His legs are a brilliant orange. He is somewhat 
thin, and must have been very hungry to have allowed me to fool him in the way 
I did. He is now on his old block and perch, and being well fed twice 
a day. He jumps to the fist indoors very well, but I cannot trust him at 
liberty for a few days yet.—ROBERT GARDNER 
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A WELL LINED WITH CHALK. 

[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—Mr. G. Denis de Vitre writes to me from Hampstead Norris, Berks, that 
in Mr. Palmer’s estate there is a well which has now run dry, and has been 
under repair. It was found to be entirely lined, or ‘‘steined,” I believe the 
word is, with blocks of chalk. The well-cleaner at work there says that in 
his experience of forty years he has never seen one like it. The use of chalk 
for dry interior work has often been advocated in Country Lire, but I believe 
this employment of it is uncommon. —C. J. CORNISH. 





- 
TURF MEMORIALS. 
[To THe Epiror oF ‘* CounTRY Lire.” | 
Sir,—Like your correspondent **S, R.,” I also was pleased to see the picture 
of the Scottish White Horse in Country LIFg, and it has suggested to me that 
possibly your readers might care to see the accompanying photosraph of the 





Westbury White Horse, which can: certainly lay claim to much h’s‘oric and 
antiquarian interest. It is situated on a hill about two miles from Westbury, 
and, quite apart from the immediate object of his journey, the visitor is well 
repaid for any little trouble to which he may be put in scaling the hilltop by the 
splendid outstretching views over the B:th Valley and to the more distant hills 
of South Wales. The Westbury White Horse, traditionally, is said to have 
been first cui to commemorate a grea’ victory of Alfred over his Danish foes in 
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the year 878. Anyhow, the horse was remode led towards the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, and was again fully restored a hundred years later. The 
present figure is 170ft. from nose to tail, 113{t. from breast to rump, its body is 
55ft. thick, its head 5oft. long, whilst its eye measures 6ft. by 8ft. Tne late Lord 
Justice of Appeal, Sir Edward Fry, wrote the following most interesting account 
of the battle, and the events which led up to the modelling of the Westbury White 
Horse, ‘‘In the autumn or winter of A.p, 877, it would seem that Alfred was 





no longer able to make head against the Danes—that he abandoned the army 
and his Royal s‘ate and fled away a fugitive, at length taking refuge in the Isle 
of Athelney, then a nearly inaccessible island in the midst of the marshes o: 
the Parrot. There for 2 time he led a miserable and precarious life. In 
midwinter the Danes advanced their army as far as Chippenham ; thence they 
harried the neighbouring lands. But in this misery a ray of light appe:red, for 
the Danish leader Ubba made an attack on a Saxon fortress in Devon, in which 
he was defeated with the loss of his life and of the great Danish standard of the 
Raven. Perhaps it was the news of this that stirred Alired to fresh exertions ; 
but, however that may be, he made a renewed effo:t. He left his place of 
concealment, and in the guise of a wandering musician (joculator) and with his 
harp in his hand gained access to the Danish camp, which had now moved to 
sratton Castle, and there he obtained all the information which he required, and 
returned to Athelney unrecognised. Probably the condition of the Danes. was 
one of careless ease ; and at Whitsuntide, May 11th, 878, Alfred started from 
Athelney and rode to a stone known as Aigbryhta—probably the modern 
Br.xton Deverell—where he was met by the men of Somerset, Wilts, and 
Hampshire, who received their King, as if revived from the dead, with immense 
joy. At Brixton the army passed the night, and the next day marched to AZoglea, 
which some antiquaries identify with the modern Clee Hill, near Warminster, 
where the army again encamped for a night. It started early on the following 
morning, and at Ethandun (no doubt Edington) came upon the Danish host, 
and after a severely fought battle defeated them and captured everything 
outside Bratton Castle. 3efore this fortification Alfred sit down and 
blockaded the Danish army, which held out for fourteen 
days, and then made terms of a most favourable kind to 
the Saxons, including the promise of Guthrum, the 
Danish King, to accept Christianity. This de‘eat of the 
Danes was followed not only by the capture of Guthrum 
at Wedmore, near Wilts, but by the Peace of Wedmore, 
and the evacuation of Wessex by the Danes. In fact, it 
was the turning puint in the history of Alfred, and really 
one of the most decisive battles ever fought on English 
soil.” After quoting the authority, Sir Edward Fry went 
on to say: ‘*Nor can the White Horse be quite left 
out of the question. Though the existing horse was 
modelled in 1770 by a Mr. Gee, who surveyed the 
parish of Westbury for the Earl of Abingdon, yet it only 
took the place of an older horse of coarser form; and the 
White Horse was the Saxon ensign.” —R. B, 





[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—In connection with the reproduction in your number 
of January 24th of the ‘* Long Man” near Wilmington, 
some of your readers may not be aware that there are on 
the chalk-down, immediately above the Cuckmere River, 
about a mile from Alfriston, and perhaps three miles from 
the ‘* Wilmington Giant,” remains of the figures of a 
man, a woman, and a horse cut into the turf. The out- 
lines are now, unfortunately, almost obliterated, and 
cannot be satisfactorily distinguished at any time of the day, 
though neighbouring inhabitants tell me that thirty years 
ago, when the ‘* Long Man” was rendered permanent by 
white bricks, all three figures were well defined. As 
regards the age of the Sussex specimen, may it not be 
one of the ‘‘ figures of gigantic. size, the limbs of which 
they weave of osiers and fill with living:‘men,: and when the osiers have been set 
on fire the victims are surrounded bythe flames and burnt to death,” which 
Cesar mentions in his account of Druid:cal Institutions in Bk. VI., 16? Or, 
again, since the somewhat similar figure, 18oft. in length, at Cerne Abbas, Dorset, 
was undoubtedly, to judge from early prints and traditions still existing in its 
neighbourhood, connected with phallic worship, may it not belong to a still 
earlier period ?—S. G. H. 














